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Aotes. 
CHORISTER ACTORS. 

The employment of the Children of the King’s 
Chapel and other choirs as actors, was of frequent 
occurrence during the reigns of our Tudor sove- 
reigns. The Household Books of Henry VIII. 
contain entries of the payment of sums of 6/. 15s. 4d. 
each to “ Maister Crane,”’ master of the children 
of the Chapel-royal, “ for playing before the King 
with the Children of the Chapell, in rewarde,” on 
the New-year’s days of 1529, 1530, and 1531; and 


the Household Books of Edward VI. show that | 
similar payments were made to Richard Bower, | 


the then “ M" of the Children of the Kinge’s 
Chappell, for playinge before the Kinge’s Majestie 
with the saied Children” in 1548 and 1549. 
the reign of Elizabeth, the children of the chapel, 


under Richard Edwards, and the children of St. | 


Paul’s Cathedral, became famous as actors, and 
all Lyly’s plays and many of those of Ben Jonson 
appear to have been acted by them. 

Jonson’s well-known poetical epitaph on Sala- 
thiel Pavy, a boy actor who was famed as the 
representative of old men, and who died about the 
year 1601, at the age 
recur to the recollection of most readers. 
boy was probably a chorister as well 
The choir boys continued to act on 
until the earl least t] 
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the stage 
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| James I., but a change of feeling afterwards 
arose, for we find that a warrant, granted in 1626 
to Dr. Nathaniel Giles to take up singing boys for 
the service of the chapel-royal, contained a pro- 


| viso that the children so to be taken should not 


be employed as comedians or stage-players, or 
act in stage plays, interludes, comedies, or trage- 
dies, “ for that it is not fitt or decent that such 
as sing the praises of God Almighty should be 
trained or imployed on such lascivious and pro- 





In | 


of thirteen, will doubtless | 


This | 


— exercises.” The very spirit of Puritanism 
reathes in these words, which might almost be 
taken for a production of the same hand that, a 
few years later, penned the Histrio-Mastix. 

It is not quite clear that the chorister boys re- 
sumed their occupation as stage performers after 
the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, but it is 
certain that the gentlemen of the Chapel-royal 
were so engaged, and continued to be until Queen 
Anne forbade the practice for reasons similar to 
those expressed in the warrant of 1626 before 
mentioned. 

We learn, however, from Dr. Burney, that on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1731, Handel's oratorio 
of Esther, was represented, in action, by the chil- 
dren of his Majesty’s chapel, at the house of Mr. 
Bernard Gates, their master, in James Street, 
Buckingham Gate; the chorus being “ placed, 
after the manner of the ancients, between the 
stage and orchestra.” Amongst the boys who 
performed on this occasion were John Beard, 
afterwards the famous tenor singer; John Ran- 
dall, afterwards Doctor in Music and Professor at 
Cambridge; and Thomas Barrow, afterwards Gen- 
tleman and Music copyist in the chapel-royal. 
The oratorio was afterwards publicly performed 
by the same singers at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, but does not appear to have been then 
given In action or on a stage. 

Exactly twenty-four years after the perform- 
ance in James Street, viz. on 23rd February, 1755, 
Horace Walpole wrote to Richard Bentley as fol- 
lows: — 





“Garrick has produced a detestable English opera, 
which is crowded by all true lovers-of their country. To 
mark the opposition to Italian operas, it is sung by some 
cast singers, two Italians and a French girl, and the 
Chapel boys ; and to regale us with sense, it is Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream, which is forty times more 
nonsensical than the worst translation of any Italian 
opera books.” 

The opera here spoken of was produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre on February 3rd, 1755, under 

| the title of The Fairies. The piece was concocted 
by Garrick out of Shakspeare’s play, by excising 
the comic characters, “ sweet bully Bottom” and 
his fellows, and adding from others of 
Shakspeare’s pieces and elsewhere. He also wrote, 
and himself spoke, a prologue to the opera. The 
music was composed by John Christopher Smith, 

I and amanuensis of Handel. The two 


the friend 


songs 
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Italian singers mentioned by Walpole were Signor 
Guadagni,* who played the part of Lysander, 
which Garrick is said to have (with great pains) 
taught him to act; and Signora Passerini, who 
rformed Hermia. The “ French girl” was Miss 
oitier, who during the run of the opera married 
Joseph Vernon, the tertor singer, and who played 
Helena. The boys who took part in the piece as 
principal performers were Master Reinhold, who 
rsonated Oberon; Master Moore, who played 
uck; and Master Evans, who ——— the 
first Fairy. The remaining chapel boys probably 
appeared as Fairies in the chorus. The other 
singers employed were Beard as Theseus, Champ- 
ness as Egeus, and Miss Young as Titania. The 
chapel boys were at that time still under the 
mastership of Bernard Gates. 

I should be glad to know whether this was the 
last occasion on which choristers appeared on the 
stage as actors; and if so, whether their further 
ee was prohibited by any and what au- 

ority? As also what, if any, other instances 
are known of the employment of the boys of the 
Chapel-royal or other choirs as actors ? 

W. H. Husk. 


HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 


“ Though I am willing to make all the allowances pos- 
sible to an author who raises our admiration too often 
not to have a right to the utmost candour wherever he 
fails, yet I can find no excuse for an unaccountable ab- 
surdity he has fallen into, in translating a passage of the 
tenth book, Diomed and Ulysses, taking advantage of 
the night, set out in order to view the Trojan camp. In 
their way they meet with Dolon, who is going from thence 
to the Grecian, upon an errand of the same kind. After 
having seized this unfortunate adventurer, and examined 
him concerning the situation and designs of the enemy, 
Diomed draws his sword, and strikes off Dolon’s head, in 
the very instant that he is supplicating for mercy : — 

Dbeyyoudvou 8 &pa rovye ndpn Kxovlnow eulxOn. 
k x. ver. 457. 

“Mr. Pope has turned this into a most extraordinary 
miracle by assuring us, that the head spoke after it had 
quitted the body : — 

* The head yet speaking mutter’d as it fell.’ 


“ This puts me in mind of a wonder of the same kind 
in the Fuery ren, where Corflambo is represented as 
blaspheming after his head had been struck off by Prince 
Arthur : — 

* He smote at him with all his might and main 
So furiously, that e’re he wist he found 
His head before him tumbling on the ground, 
The whiles his babbling tongue did yet blaspheme, 
And curse his God, that did him so confound.’ 
Book tv. canto viii. 45. 


“ But Corflambo was the son of a giantess, and could 


conquer whole kingdoms by only looking at them. We | 
may perhaps, therefore, allow him to talk when every | 





Curioni. Both are wrong. 


| 


other man must be silent: whereas there is nothing in 
the history of poor Dolon that can give him the least 
retence to this singular privilege. The truth is, Mr. 
‘ope seems to have been misled into this blunder by 
Scaliger, who has given the same sense to the verse ; and 
then, with great wisdom and gravity, observes: ‘falsum 
est a pulinone caput avulsum loqui posse.’””—Fitzosborne’s 
(Melmoth’s) Letters on Several Subjects, vol. ii. p. 146. 


In Clarke’s Homer is the following note : — 


“Ver. 457. P0eyyoutvov 8 kpa roivye xdpn xovinow 
eulx@n. | Vide nimiam celeritatem, salvo pondere, ad 
quam non potuit conatus Maronis accedere : 

‘Tum caput orantis nequicquam, et multa parantis 

Dicere, deturbat terre.’— En. x. 554. 

In quibus mihi visus est (Virgilius) gracilior auctore. 
Macrob., lib. v. cap. xiii. Scaliger e contrario locum hunc 
Homeri vituperans, ‘ Falsum est, inquit, a pulmone caput 
avulsum loqui posse.’—Poétic., lib. v. cap. 3. [p. 563]. 
Quod plane est nodum in scirpo querere. Hoc enim 
ait Poéta, caput jam inter loquendum fuisse abscissum : 
* Els ynv Grecev h xepddn éxeivov, aptauévov pev pwrhy 
agidvar, wipro 8t diacaphearyros Td Neyduevov..—Eustath. 
*Tpdpera: perv, “* pbeyyoudvn 3° pa roivvye xdpn.” Oirx 
*‘Ounpuch 38 Lorw h ppdois, ov yap tor: SndvKds h xdpn 
wap’ ‘Ouhpe.’—Idem. Meminit et Aristoteles, De partibus 
Animalium, lib. iii. cap. 10; qui hic legerent, P0eyyouevn, 
non p0eyyouevov.” 


But Pope is not singular in this supposed per- 
version. Chapman translates it thus: — 
“ And suddenly his head, deceiv’d, fell speaking to the 
ground.” 
Cowper thus: 


eS. ° ° with a stroke so swift, that ere 
His tongue had ceased his head was in the dust.” 


Unfortunate indeed would have been this 
greatest of “the interpreters of the gods,” had he 
been misinterpreted by all his translators. His 
meaning is faithfully given by Hobbes: 

“ That from his shoulders fell his head away 
As he was speaking, and lay in the dust.” 


By Morrice : 

“ But the swift sword descending cut in twain 
The nerves whilst yet he spake ; his sever’d head 
And lifeless corpse lay mingled with the dust.” 


By the Earl of Derby : 
“ Ev’n while he spoke, his head was roll’d in dust.” 


Here is the “ nimia celeritas” which, as Macro- 
bius observes, Virgil could not attain to. “ Ev'n 
| while he spoke”—dicto citius—“his head was 
| roll’d in dust.” But Scaliger’s motto must have 
been “Ne quid nimis,” for he adds, “et durum 
est, Caput mistum pulvere, non enim miscetur, 
quod apparet et extat.” Perhaps Melmoth also 
was hypercritical. 





BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


* Tate Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, calls him Giordani, 
and Genest, in his Account of the Stage, gives the name as | 
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Shakspeariana. 


Mr. Kerentiey’s “ SHAKESPEARE Expositor.” 
The readers of “N. & Q.” will, I am sure, not 
grudge me a little space on my own account. In 
the Preface to my edition of Shakespeare, I wrote 
as follows : — 

“ The corrections I have made will be explained, and 
the principles by which I have been guided shown, in a 
volume named The Shakespeare Expositor, on which I 
have been engaged some years.” 

In the Preface to the one-volume edition, last 
December, I added: “and which will shortly 
a ag 

he is true I had made no regular agreement on 

the subject ; but I regarded it as a clearly under- 
stood matter that, when I gave in the text the 
corrections, the result of several years’ study, the 
comment explaining and justifying them should 
follow as a matter of course. The publishers 
however, taking a Trade-view of the matter, de- 
clined printing that moderate-sized volume, on 
the grounds that such works did not pay; that 
readers in general, when they got the results, 
cared little for the reasons, &c., &c. 

This may be, and ‘probably’ i is, all very true ; 
but if I had known it, I should either have de- 
clined the editing altogether, or I should only 
have given the sin and least disputable cor- 
rections: for now I stand exposed, without the 
power of reply, to the sneers and taunts of any one 
who chooses to assail me. 

This, however, I care not very much about. I 
never expected to make anything by the work, 
and fame is what I have never thought of. It 
has given me agreeable occupation for thousands 
of hours, that I might not otherwise have known 
how to employ. I will go on improving it: for 
it must, I am convinced, be published some day 
or other, though probably not in my time ; and it 
will probably “be all the better for the delay. I 
may here add, that it is adapted to any edition of 
Shakespeare, and has no peculiar connexion with 
my own. 

‘It only remains for me to request of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” to believe that I can give, if not 
convincing, at least very probable reasons, for 
even the boldest corrections I have made; and to 
judge of me as a critic by my perfect ’ Milton, 
rather than by my imperfect Shakespeare. 

THos. KEIeHTLEy. 

Belvidere, Kent. 





SHakespeaR Famity (2™ S, x. 188, 402.)— 
E. A. T., S. W. Rrx, T. C.N., and W.S., are 
informed that John Shackspeer (Shakespear), of 

pe Walk, Upper Shadwell, was born in 1612; 
ny on J uly if 1654, he married Martha Seeley, 
aged nineteen, by whom he had four sons and four 
daughters ; and ‘dying in September, 1689, at the 





age of seventy-seven, he was succeeded in the 
business of rope-making by his youngest child 
Jonathan, who was born Feb. 6, 1670. 

This Jonathan married, April 26, 1689, Eliza- 
beth Shallott, and by her had thirteen children ; 
and dying April, 1735, aged sixty-four, left his 
business to be carried on by his eldest son Arthur, 
who was born Nov. 3, 1699. 

This Arthur died May 9, 1749; leaving his 
riggs and the rope-making to be carried on by 

is younger brother John, on condition that he 
John “ brings up his heir to carry on the trade of 
————- 
his John was the twelfth child of Jonathan, 
and was born March 16, 1718. He married, 1745, 
Elizabeth Currie ; and by her had eleven children, 
He died May 19, 1775, an alderman of Aldgate 
Ward. 


In regard to this family being connected with 
him, “who was not of an age, but for all time,” 
there is neither proof that it is or that it is not. 
But there are circumstances which lead me to 
believe that it is. 
The dramatic poet lived in St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, within two miles of the parish of 
St. Dunstan’s, Ste we in which parish, and close 
to where John of Rope Walk lived, are Ben Jon- 
son’s Fields. Clearly our poet was often on the 
scene of the Rope Walk. 
About 1580, the poet’s father and mother were 
in London, and would probably be in the same 
locality. It also appears that several Shakespears 
came to London about this time. 
It seems also strange, that Jonathan Shake- 
spear, in the rope-making trade, should have been 
of the Guild of Broiderers ; unless, indeed, he had 
been influenced by Quincy, a connexion of the 

st’s youngest daughter, who was a citizen and 
Dostiaes at that time. 

There can be no doubt that there was a relation 
of the t’s alive in London, about 1660, at a 
very advanced age. May not this Shakespen, 
very old in 1660, have been the father of John 
born in 1612, and who now has a great-great- 
great-great-grandson | p 

My great grandfather has left a document, say- 

“that their family is from the poet's grand- 
father, Richard Shakespear.” 
ARTHUR SHAKESPEAR. 

Richmond. 





“ Cure.” —This word occurs but twice in 
Shakspeare, namely, in Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 2 
“ That do cling together’ *;—Act V. Se. 5: “ Hens 
alive till famine cling thee.” As it seems to me 
strangely ungrammatical to use the verb in an 
active sense, I think it probable that the word in 
the second quotation is a misprint. About Leeds, 
clam is ment in the sense of “ to pinch” 3 as, for 
instance, “I’se clammed wi’ hunger.” About 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne it is written and pronounced 
“ elem.” The word “clams” is also the technical 
name given to nippers or pinchers of various kinds 
used in several trades. I therefore suggest that 
the quotation should be read :-—* Hang alive till 
famine clam thee.” Clam, I think, is derived 
from the Saxon clemian, German klemmen, to 
pinch. G. H. or 8. 





Passace rrom “ Macnetrn” (3" §, vii. 51.)— 
If, in the wide variety of Shakspeare’s Drama, an 
incongruous word occurs, his editors will proffer 
their own conjectural substitution ; a process, how- 
ever, which mere homeliness — the habit (not the 
vice) of his age—can hardly justify. Certainly 
Mr. Jessop’s blankest is the nearest typographical 
approach to the eminently domestic word which 
our poet, without incurring any emendation, has 
more than once seriously used, and which sufli- 
ciently accords with his simplicity and directness. 
Neither Coleridge nor Mr. Collier have, in my poor 
judgment, mended the matter. If the stage sub- 
stitutes, as I believe it does, the more elegant 
word curtain, let the printed text of his Macbeth 
abide intact by the variable and fantastic notion 
of gilding his gold, which is all the more pure and 
precious as it first came from his alchemic hand. 

I fully assent to J. Drxon’s suggested restoration 
of faint (p. 52); it relieves a world of idle conjec- 


ture. E. L. 8. 


Passace in “Mvcn Apo anovr Nornine” 
(3 S. vi. 324.) — In “ N. & Q.” the well-known 
passage — 

“ And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan,”— 
in Much Ado about Nothing, is briefly commented 
on. Will you please put a comma after “ And,” 
and alter “sorrow” to “sorry,” and present it 
thus to your numerous readers? It will then 
read : — 

“ Tf such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
And, sorry wag, cry hem when he should groan, 
Patch grief with proverbs,” &c., &c. 

I know not if this reading has been given be- 

fore, but have long thought it the true one. 
’ £ & 
H. J. L. 


Cambridge Terrace, S. 


THE ORIGIN OF INFIRMARIES IN ENGLAND. 


In a thick octavo volume of tracts, the dates | i ; 
| true indeed, that a poor Cottage where the Wind blows in 


extending from 1710 to 1715, I have one with the 
following title: — 

“ The Charitable Society: or, a Prorosa. for the more 
Easy and Effectual Relief of the Stck and Neepy. J was 
sich, and in Prison, and ye visited me. London: Printed 
by G. James, for Joxau Bowver, at the Rose in Ludgate 
Street, 1715.” Pp. 27. 














viting Sight. 


After a Preface of four pages, the body of the 
pamphlet opens with a declaration of the neces- 
sity and usefulness of such societies; and urges 
their establishment, as a duty towards God and 
man. The consideration of the subject is com- 
prised under three general heads: — Ist. The 
Scheme of such a Society. 2nd. By what Means 
it may easily subsist. 3rd. The great Benefits 
and Advantages. 

It would oceupy too much of the space of 
“N. & Q.” to give even an outline of the scheme, 
which is set forth in detail in thirteen proposi- 
tions. Suffice it to say, that the constitution in- 
cludes all the features of the modern “ Infirmary,” 
though the word itself had not then come into 
use. 

Women, under the denomination of “ Visiting 
Sisters,” were rightly expected to take a promi- 
nent part; both in the internal management, and 
in obtaining funds. Besides a monthly meeting 
of all the members, it was considered desirable 
that the President, Steward, and Sisters, should 
have a meeting once a week. There is a naive 
simplicity in the following recommendation : — 

“XII. Ifthe Meeting be in some convenient Room of 
some of the Members’ Houses, let there never be any Treat 
given; and, as far as is possible, let all Discourse be 
avoided which is foreign to the Business in hand.” 


Among the means proposed for supporting the 
Society, in addition to the canvassing for sub- 
scriptions — 


“ It is to be hoped and expected that many will, of their 
own accord, send in of their charity ; particularly those 
who are in conscience bound, as they value their Salva- 
tion, to make Restitution of their unjust Gains; and 
know not the persons whom they have wronged, and to 
whom they are obliged to make Restitution.” 


In setting forth the benefits and advantages, the 

writer refers to a French author, who shows that 
such Societies have been already established in 
Paris; and that — 
“the Princesses, Duchesses, and those who are of the 
highest quality, and nearest to the Crown, do with chear- 
fulness enter into this Charitable Society for the Relief of 
the Sick and Needy ; and take pleasure in visiting them, 
and in ministering to them with their own Hands.” 


After speaking of the benefit and advantage of 
such Societies, not only to the bodies and souls of 
those relieved and comforted, but also to those 
employed in so good a work, the writer adds: 


“ And now let it not be objected, that this Work of 
Charity is a troublesome and unpleasant Work. It is 


on every Side; a hard Bed stuffed with Straw, on which 
the poor sick Wretch lies; a few Tattered Rags, which 
served to be a Covering to his weak and naked Body ; 
but above all, that noisome Smell which ordinarily at- 
tends him languishing upon the Bed of Sickness in such 
a mean and streight Place, is no very agreeable and in- 
But if we consider the poor Wretch as a 
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Representative of Jesus Christ, and with the Eye of Faith 
behold Him, as it were, lying upon the Bed of Sickness. 
If we consider farther the great Benefit and Advantage 
which we by this Labour of Love shall bring to others, 
and to our own Souls; we shall acknowledge it to be the 
most delightful and profitable Sight we can behold ; the 
best and most useful Visit we can make; and the most 
pleasant and advantageous Work we can be employed in.” 


My brief account of this tract will have shown 
that it is, in itself, interesting ; but I have a more 
special object in bringing it before the readers of 
N, &Q.” 

Behind the title-page of my copy is written a 
curious autograph note, which I copy verbatim :— 


“ Mem4, The Rev¢ Mt Bowyer having communicated 
to me a Scheme he had met with in a French Sermon 
concerning of Infirmarys in France, we agreed to have y* 
Substance translated and published in y® manner it is in 
this Pamphlet, w® first produced, by God’s great Blessing, 
the Infirmary in St Marg’ Westm", and afterw* the 
Hospital at Hide Park Corner, at Winchester, Bath, and 
one in Dublin.” 

Was the “Rey. Mr. Bowyer” connected with 
Jonah Bowyer, the publisher of the pamphlet; and 
what further is known of him? Who was his 
worthy coadjutor—the anonymous writer of the 
above note ? W. Ler. 


BLACKFRIARS BROKEN-BRIDGE. 


When I was a little boy I used very often, on 
winter evenings, to stop and enjoy the Galantee 
Show, then to be met with in the streets of my 
native town, as also in the streets of the adjacent 
neighbourhood : where, occasionally, Galantee 
Shows are still to be observed. I remember 
being particularly delighted with the broken 
bridge of cardboard ; on which the cardboard man, 
while vigorously working away with his card- 
board pickaxe, used to sing: 





“ The bridge is broke, and it must be mended, 
Right fol, de diddy dol de day.” 


It is not long since that I stopped, in broad | 
daylight, to look down upon and meditate over 
the fate of another kind of broken bridge: for | 
such, indeed, Blackfriars Bridge has been for 
many years past. 

One afternoon, last summer, I tarried in Amwell 
churchyard to transcribe the monumental inscrip- 
tion of Robert Mylne, the architect of the broken 
bridge ; which, after much labour, and spending 
of “coined money,” was found to be past all pos- 
sible mending. The inscription just alluded to, 
although in a country churchyard, is particular to 
tell that Robert Mylne was not only buried in the 
vaults of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but that “his re- 
mains were interred near to those of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren.” And further, to arrest the Weeverish 
wanderer on his pedestrian way, the inscription 
records the fact that Robert Mylne “ delgned and 





constructed the magnificent bridge of Blackfriars, 
London.” 

When I stood the other morning upon the high- 
up-in-the-air temporary wooden foot-bridge — 
looking down on the half demolished and stone- 
by-stone pulled asunder “magnificent bridge of 
Blackfriars, London”—TI could not help thinking 
of the cardboard broken bridge, as exhibited in 
the Galantee Shows of my boyhood time, and 
of the above quoted words, which I had so re- 
cently copied in a country churchyard—far, far 
away “from the busy hum of men.’ 

And anon, when I take up The Westminster 
Magazine for 1773, Time’s Galantee Show reveals 
to me another picture, very interesting at this 
time; when we are compelled to see that Master 
Father Thames is more constant in his ablutions, 
so as to appear every day, and indeed all the year 
round, with a healthy and odoriferous “shining 
morning face.” 

“ Thursday, June 24, 1773. At noon, the tollmen at 
Blackfriars bridge were all removed to the Surrey end, all 
the commissioners being present; so that any person 
from the city may take an airing on the bridge without 
taxation.” 

So says The Westminster Magazine. And such 
trivial facts and scraps as these, when they meet 
together, seem almost to resemble the sweet re- 
vival of a dying echo. Doubtless the time will 
arrive again, when we shall be able to take an 
airing on the Blackfriars Bridge of the future, 
free at least from taxation to our olfactory sensi- 
bilities: especially when we remember, that old 
John Norden, writing towards the end of the 
reign of that great Queen Elizabeth—“ the most 
comfortable nursing mother of the Israel of God 
in the British Isles,” as he terms her—was able to 
record, speaking of Somerset House, with its prin- 
cipal front towards the south, that “the sweete 
river Thamise offereth manie pleasinge delightes.” 

Epwin RorFe. 

Somers Town. 


SuerMan’s “Wutte Sarr.” —My copy of 
White Salt, or, a Sober Correction of a Mad W orld, 
in some Wel-wishes to Goodness, by John Sherman, 
B.D., London, 1654 (pp. Viii.— 242), is bound in 
old morocco, from which silver (?) clasps, corners, 
and centre-pieces have been removed; and has 
the following curious inscription on the fly-leaf, 
in a contemporary hand, possibly that of the 
author : — 

“ Salsd molé litabat cui defuerint Thura. 
* Who wanted Ox, or Lamb, or Dove, 
With Salt did his Devotion prove. 
If heaven, I hope then you'l dispense 
And make my Salt your Frankincense. 
When Sodom in her Flames was Burn’d, 
Lott’s wife in Salt a pillar turn’d : 
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But you a liveing pillar stand 
Of salt, to season this Fresh land. 
Each pious teare from your faire eyes 
Is salt, and also sacrifice. 
The tomb I wish for is, to be 
Well pickled in your memory.” 
Epwarp Riee@att. 


Bayswater. 

Tue Sea Serpent.—This irrepressible monster 
has been seen again, teste the following cutting :— 

“*Tue Sea Serrent AGAtN.’—We are in a position 
definitely to set at rest the much vexed question—dis- 
cussed so earnestly a few years ago—as to the reality and 
bona fide existence of the Sea Serpent. A credible corre- 
spondent assures us that he has himself seen the creature, 
and found her (as he calls the Sea Serpent) to be quite a 
comely object. She made her appearance in these seas 
a few days ago, and is at the present moment in the 
waters of our harbour. The Sea Serpent was seen not 
long since off Tauranga, and had been previously ob- 
served among the Chatham Islands. The length of the 
creature is, we should say, not less than 70 feet; and as 
she moves along the water, which is occasionally done 
with considerable rapidity, the body appears a good many 
feet above the surface. The Sea Serpent presents exactly 
the appearance of a tight and well-rigged schooner, or 
perhaps we might say a brigantine, and is under the care 
of a highly respectable mariner.”"—New Zealander, Aug. 


20, 1864. B. H. C. 


REMARKABLE CAsE OF REANIMATION AND Con- 
FESsIoN. —In one of his sermons, preached before 
King Edward, Bishop Latimer relates an extra- 
ordinary instance of reanimation and confession. 
During his stay in Oxford, he says, he “ heard of 
an execution done on one who suffered for treason.” 
The man was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hung, drawn, and quartered. Though the 
rope was about his neck, he continued to protest 
his innocence to the last; after some delay, he 
was hung and cut down; but life not being quite 
extinct, the wretched man was brought before a 
fire, and revived —and in that state of recovered 
consciousness, he confessed his guilt. “It may 
well be said,” exclaims Latimer, “ Pravum cor 
hominis, et inscrutabile, a crabbed piece of work 
and unsearchable.” . PHILLOTT. 


Curious Baprismat Names.—I may add to the 
list of curious baptismal names, the following: 
“‘ Artules” and “ Arculus,” from gravestones in 
Clutton churchyard, Somerset, both evidently a 
corruption of Hercules; which seems to have been 
a fashionable name here. Also “Iearenery,” from 
a stone in the churchyard at Geldeston, Norfolk. 
The last is a corruption of Irene. C. 


Ancrent Sprcrrics aGarnst Hunerr. — In 


woods they subsisted on bark and roots; that on 
| all occasions or emergencies (wep) xdvra) they pre- 
ng a sort of food of which, eating the size of a 
, they neither hungered nor thirsted (1: Bpaua 
&q’ of xuduov ri péyeBos eudaybyres, obre rewaow 
obre Bupaor). Sir Robert Sibbald supposed this to 
be the root of a sort of liquorice, which he says 
the mountain Scotch call karemyle, and used for 
the purpose of warding off hunger in his time. 
Pliny is cited (Nat. Hist., xi. 119; xxii. 11), as 
attributing such properties to the liquorice (gly- 
chyrrhiza). Caramels the French word for a pre- 
‘eng of sugar, a sort of inspissation, and may 
ave been adopted into the Scottish vernacular in 
the time of Mary Queen of Scots, when so many 
French words and customs were in vogue. 
Now however useful and pleasant the liquorice 
may be, and however correctly Pliny may state 
(loc. cit.) what a valuable a remedy it is for coughs, 
injury to the fauces, and for the thorax and liver, 
= we know that if we take the best preparation of 
iquorice (Savory and Moore’s Pontefract cakes), the 
size of a bean of this delectable concoction would 
be a poor substitute forever so slight a lunch. It is 
probable our author exaggerates a little, as he may 
do when he talks of the Britons being whole days 
in marsh-water up to the chin; but still there is 
every probability they had some prophylactic, or 
— against hunger, or it would not have 
en so prominently stated. Concentrated meat, 
or pemmuican, requires concoction in hot water be- 
fore it is eatable, though a little goes a great way; 
and much has been talked in late years of the 
specific virtues of the Arabian haksheesh. Is it 
possible the Britons may have used some of our 
native sedative plants for the purpose of deaden- 
ing hunger? The subject is very curious, and 
worthy of illustration by our naturalists. A.A. 


Unconscrovs Imrratron.—The Court of Queen’s 
Bench was amused some days ago by a case of 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, in which the gal- 
lant captain, who was defendant, had written to 
the plaintiff a letter referring to a fishing excur- 
sion, and wishing that he had been able to use 
the photograph of the plaintiff as a bait. Pro- 
bably he was not aware that the idea had been 

reviously used by Dr. Donne, as quoted in Isaac 

Jalton’s Complete Angler : — 

“Thou thyself art thine own bait, 
The fish that is not catched thereby 
Is wiser sure, alas! than I.” 
Jos J. B. Workarp. 





Xiphiline’s epitome of Dion Cassius, inserted 
among the fragments of the latter by Reimar, 
(book lxxvi. sec. 12-16, Hamburg, folio, 1752, 
p- 1281), is a statement that the ancient Britons | 
could endure all sorts of hardships; that they | 
could remain plunged in the marshes many days, 

their heads alone being out of water; that in the | 


OnE BEccaRIA.— 

“The English society for abolishing punishment by 
death has found little favour of late in British eyes, and it 
has therefore expended its sympathy at the considerable 
distance of Milan, by subscribing a round sum for the 
completion of a monument in that city to one Beccaria, 
who is said to be a warm partisan of the benevolent theory 
of letting off with his life the enemy of life.” 
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The above is “ going the rounds.” Perhaps it | «There shall be four Days in a Year for Training or 


may be wort —— “N. & Q.” as a spe- 
cimen of what distinguished writers may come to. 
An Inner TEMPLAR. 


Queries. 


Seats or GrorcE Aspot, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, 1611 To 1633.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to impressions of the archiepis- 
copal and personal seals of Archbishop Abbot? 
There are no impressions of these seals in the 
British Museum. J. J. Howarp. 

Ashburnham Terrace, Greenwich. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QuERIES.—Can you give me 
any information regarding Wm. Meeston, M.A., 
author of a translation of St. Pierre's Harmontes 
of Nature, 3 vols. 1815? I think he published a 
work on education about 1822. 

Who is author of the English translation of 
Madame De Stael’s Germany, 1813? 

Wanted, any information regarding the Rev. J. 
Thomson, author of Poems, Moral, Elegiac, De- 
scriptive, 1807, 12mo. 


Can any of your readers inform me who was | 


editor of The Lapsus Lingue, or College Tatler, an 
Edinburgh University periodical, 1824-5; pub- 
lished by Sutherland, Edinburgh? It contains 
original essays, sketches of the professors, drama- 
tic sketches, poetry, &c. The initials of some of 
the contributors are, “J. S. M.,” “A. F. S.,” 
“2. W..” “8. G.,” Ga. 

Can any of your American readers give me any 
information regarding J. W. Simmons, author of 
2 volume of poetry published at Philadelphia in 
1821? He published one or two other volumes, 
and was author likewise of Valdemar, a tragedy. 
Is Mr. Simmons still living ? B.1L 


Srece or Matta: “Cavarrer.” — In the ac- 
counts of the siege of Malta frequent mention is 
made of the “Cavalier,” which was evidently a 
work of different character to that which we call 
by the same name in modern fortification. What 
was it? Was ita retrenched bastion? There is, 
I think, a description of similar works in L’ Archi- 
tecture Militaire du Moyen Age, par M. Viollet-le- 
Duc; but that book is inaccessible to me at 
present. J. Woopwarp. 


“Far.” ror “Avtcmy.”—It is usual to consider 
this peculiarly American, and it has probably now 
become so. How early an instance can be cited 
of its use in England? I have an impression that 
it is much older than the following passage from 
the Journal of one Samuel Bownas, an English- 
man, about 1696: “Towards the fall I bought a 
horse” (p. 10, London edition of 1795). Is not 


the next use of the word, in a public Act, some- 
what curious ? — 


Mustering, two in the Spring, and two in the Fall of the 
Leaf.”—Chap. v. of Laws passed at Perth Amboy in New 
Jersey, in 1693. 

Dr. Latham, in his notes on the Germania of 
Tacitus (p. 76), calls it American, and a “recent 
term.” f, may be recent, in his sense; and yet 
much older than the English language in America, 
or the “ American language” as some are pleased 
to style it. Sr. T. 


HowEtt’s “ Letters,” Eprt. 1754. — 

Grunnius Sophista (p. 337).—Who was this 
testator, who, “ having nothing else to dispose of 
but his body,” devised it in the quaint manner 
there related? Was he a Gryneus? If so, which ? 
And where can I find more of him and his will ? 

“The Extended Woman meaning the blessed 
Virgin ” (p. 440).— Why, how, when, or where 
extended ? 

Corinth now Ragusa (p. 53).—“ We passed by 
Corinth, now Ragusa, but I was not so happy as 
to touch there; for, you know, ‘Non cuivis ho- 
mini contingit adire Corinthum.’” What is the 
meaning of now Ragusa? 

Captain Mahun (p.282).—“ And Captain Mahun 
was pitifully massacred by his own men lately.” 
Where can I find 





} 

| (Date of letter May 2, 1640.) 
| the story of Captain Mahun ? 
Ragged-staff of the Spaniard (p.115).— There- 
| fore, rather than they [the Protestants] should 
| be utterly suppressed, I believe the Spaniard him- 
self would reach them his ragged-staff to defend 
them.” What is the allusion here ? 

“The Lady Southwell’s news from —— that 
he who sweareth when he playeth at dice may 
challenge his damnation by way of purchase” 
(p. 208). — Wanted, information about this lady 
and her book. The biographical dictionaries and 
Lowndes afford none. H. L. T. 


“Hymns ANCIENT AND MopEern.”—Hymn 20, 
entitled “‘ Sunday,” commencing — 
“ Morn of morns, and day of days! 





| it as his own composition.—Eb. | 


Beauteous were thy new-born rays.” 
The first and third lines are sung to music identical 
with that of the beginning of the beautiful song, 
“Oh! Nanny, wilt thou gang with me? ” Which 
is the more ancient, the hymn or the song? By 
whom was each composed ? * SENESCENS. 





(* The air of “Oh! Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” 
has been generally considered the composition of Thomas 
Carter, a native of Ireland, and brought up in the choir 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. He died on October 
12, 1804. But in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1847, it is attributed to Joseph Blaidon, of Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who died on May 7, 1774. 
It is there stated by Blaidon’s grandson that Carter was 
a purchaser at the sale of his grandfather’s library, and 
among other things of the air of “ Oh! Nanny,” then in 
manuscript. Carter, it appears, subsequently published 
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Hys~orocy.—Can any of your readers tell me | throughout in phonetic characters. Can any of your 


the authors of the three hymns which are num- 


bered 61, 137, and 165, in the “ Ancient and | like to hear of another. 


Modern” Collection? The first lines are : — 
61. “ The people that in darkness sat, 
A glorious Light have seen.” 
137. “ Three in One, and One in Three, 
Ruler of the earth and sea, 
Hear us, while we lift to Thee 
Holy chant and psalm.” * 
165. “ Take up thy Cross, the Saviour said.” 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


The second of these hymns is, I understand, | 


’: but I should like to 
D. Y. 


taken “ from the German 
know where the original is to be found. 


Luanparr CatHeprat.—A Welsh lady has 
lately written to me as follows :— 

“ He took me over Llandaff Cathedral, now being re- 
stored under the superintendence of Mr. John Pritchard, 
the diocesan architect. The restorations are carried out, 
in what I consider excellent taste, with one or two slight 
exceptions ; one of them being that the verse selected for 
the emblazonment of the otherwise beautiful organ bears 
the following astonishing ejaculation: ‘ O all ye Beasts 
and Cattle, bless ye the Lord!’ Considering the congre- 
gation, this is certainly not complimentary.” 

Your readers, most probably, will agree with 
my fair correspondent; but can any of them in- 
form me what special lesson is intended to be 
conveyed by this odd-sounding text? Ww. 


Lonervity.—In the churchyard of Hampton, 
co. Middlesex (or perhaps in that of Hampton 
Wick), is a monumental inscription to a Mrs. 
Hannah Brown, who is stated to have died in 1785 
at the age of 108. She was, I believe, the widow of 
Mr. Lancelot Brown of Hampton Court, who was, 
I think, a gardener of some repute; and their 
grandchild was another Lancelot Brown, some 
time M.P. for Hunts, and resident at Fenstanton, 
in that county, in 1738. 

Though sceptical of most instances that have 
been publicly alleged, I have some reason to think 
the above is worthy of credit, and desire to know 
more about this supra-centenarian. C. Ross. 


Henry MARTYN was a contributor to the Spec- 
tator in 1711. Paper No. 200 is among his con- 
tributions. He is believed to have been a Wilt- 
shire man, and to have married an heiress of a 
family of the name of Bendall. His son, Bendall 
Martyn, was Secretary to the Board of Excise. I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents could give the arms of these two 
families; and any further particulars concerning 
their pedigrees, and especially the name of the 
wife of Bendall Martyn. MARTYNET. 


Proyvetic Heapstonrs. —In a little kirkyard, 
near Elgin, I noticed a gravestone with an inscrip- 


tion beginning “Heér liz ¢e bodi,” and written | 


{* Attributed to Mr. Marriott.—Eb. ] 





readers inform me if this is common? I should 
T. W. Horstey. 
Pembroke College, Oxon. 


Raeusa.—Who was Governor (Rector) of Ra- 
gusa in 1773? Where can I find a tolerably full 
account of the republic, and a list of its Governors 
or Doges? What metal is the shield—Or, or Ar- 
gent, with four bars gules ? Joun Davipson. 


Spanisu Jews.—It may be worthy of observa- 
tion, whether the Spanish language of the Jews 
in Constantinople, Salonika, and Smyrna, is not 
giving way to the Italian? Such is certainly my 
view. Formerly the Spanish standard was main- 
tained by the occasional arrival of emigrants, or 
exiles, from Spain, of whom I have seen in the 
Jewish burial grounds old tombs, with coats of 
arms and Spanish inscriptions; but now there is 
nothing to keep up the purity of Spanish, and its 
extinction seems imminent in the rivalry of 
Italian. Hype CLARKE. 

Smyrna, Turkey. 


SwEEPING THE HEARTH, OR THE THRESHOLD.— 
A friend informs me that, in Hertfordshire and 
the adjacent counties, this custom prevails among 
the cottagers. If a visitor comes in who is wel- 
come, they immediately sweep up the Aearth. But 
if it be one with whom there is some secret feud, 
or who they consider de @rop, the earliest decent 
opportunity is taken of sweeping the threshold of 
the door. This is a matter quickly understood, 
and the intruder walks off in a great huff. Does 
the custom prevail elsewhere in England ? 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Famity oF De Vaupin, on VauLpry. — Can 
any of your readers direct me where to find the 
history of the ancient Breton family of De Vaudin, 
or Vauldin? Branches of it appear to have settled 
in Normandy and other northern provinces of 
France at a very early date. 

J. BERTRAND PAYNE. 

Brompton. 


Henry WALKER, Mrystrev. —I shall be much 
obliged by your insertion of the following matter, 
and queries arising out of it: — 

Henry Walker, musician, of London, by his 
will, dated April 17, 1612, gave to the master 
wardens and assistants of the Company of Musi- 
cians in London 120/., for the benefit of the poor 
of Kington, Herefordshire. 

John Walker, his brother, and the surviving 
executor of his will, by deed dated May 6, 1626, 
conveyed lands in the parish of Kington to trus- 
tees, with a view to give effect to his brother's 
rill. 

The Company of Musicians is supposed to have 
been incorporated by King James r Arms were 
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granted to this Company in 1614. (Stow’s London, | 


by Strype, 2nd App., p. 16). 
In the account of the sale of the articles, which 


formed part of the Sainsbury Museum, recently | 


sold, occurs : — 

“ Indenture of bargain and sale between Henry Walker, 
citizen and minstrel of London, and William Shakespeare 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gen- 
tleman, William Johnson, citizen and vintner of London, 
John Jackson, and John Hemyng, gentleman, for 1407, 
of a house or tenement, with the appurtenances situate 
within the precincts of the late Black Fryers, London, 
March 12", 1612, 55/."—Mr. Halliwell. (See Times.) 

Does any list of the Company of Musicians 
exist ? 

Can Mr. Halliwell, or any of your readers, say 
whether Henry Walker, the testator, was the same 
person as Henry Walker mentioned in the bargain 
and sale? And whether Henry Walker, min- 
strel, was associated with William Shakespeare ? 

James Davies. 

Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire. 


“ Dragon oF Wantiey”: Jonyx, Turrp Earn 
oF Bure.—If any of your correspondents would 
kindly oblige me with the following, I will most 
willingly enclose you postage stamps to cover any 
expenses : — 

1. The music of the Dragon of Wantley. 

2. The burial place of John, third Earl of Bute, 
and his epitaph. 

James Davipson, Head Master. 

Grammar School, Bowness, Windermere. 


Tae WeEtcHEs in Enciann. — Extracting the 
following from Thafarzik’s Slowanski Staroztnosti 
(Slavonic Antiquities),—a valuable work of an- 
cient history and ethnology,—I solicit the at- 
tention of the friends of these sciences to this 
subject ; and beg them, for the sake of English and 
Slavonie ancient history, to devote themselves to 
the investigation thereof. 

After having substantiated his proofs of the na- 
tionality of the Welches, one of the Slavonic tribes 
now extinct, the above historian proceeds to speak 
of their settlements in Batavia and Britain on the 
890th page as follows : — 

“ Still more dark and uncertain are the accounts of the 
sojourn of the Welches in England, especially in that 
part of the country which was termed, after the arrival of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Wiltseater, or Wilts,the present county 
of Wiltshire. There are mentioned early enough the town 
f Wiltun (now Wilton), and the inhabitants, Wiltuns 
and Wiltunise. 

“Tt is probable that in the great migration of the 
North Western Nation which ensued in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, there arrived there some of the troops of 
the warlike Welches, and, having liked that already con- 
siderably fertilised country, settled there. That may ac- 
count for the great amount of original Slavonic terms in 
the modern English language. But as I am at present 
unable to follow this very important subject to its 


sources, I postpone the investigation thereof to a better | 


time.” 


The author mentions on the same page that, ac- 
cording to “Cron. de Trajecto,” the Welches 
and Slavonians came to Friesland from England, 
and also that the historian Mone declares, with- 
out hesitation, the Wilts in England to be the 
Welches. CorcontTIvs. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bisnor Percy or Dromore (3 S. vi. 261, 
338.)— Your correspondent H. 8S. G., at p. 338 of 
the last vol. of “N. & Q.,” doubts very strongly 
the connection of the good bishop with the house 
of Northumberland. He is on this point by no 
means singular, for several eminent antiquaries are 
quite as sceptical. It would, however, seem as if 
| Percy persuaded himself fully into the belief of 
| the connection, and was justly proud of it. One 
thing is very clear that he was received on the 
most intimate footing by the duke and duchess of 
Northumberland of that day, though I cannot of 
course say whether they allowed the claim of 
relationship. 

I transcribe the following passages from Leigh 
Hunt’s amusing book The Town (edition 1859, 
pp. 187, 188) :— 

“ Northumberland House was discovered to be on fire 
March 18, 1780, at five o’clock in the morning, which 
raged from that hour till eight, when the whole front 
next the Strand was completely destroyed. Dr. Percy’s 
apartments were consumed ; but great part of his library 
escaped the general ruin.” 

This is a quotation recorded from Malcolm, vol. 
ix. p. 308. Here follow Mr. Leigh Hunt’s com- 
ments upon it :— 

“Mr. Malcolm has spoken of the apartments of Dr 
| Perey. This was Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, who 
gave an impulse to the spirit of the modern muse by his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. He was a kinsman 
of the Northumberland family.” 

Percy was at this time Dean of Carlisle, which 
preferment he had obtained in 1778. In 1782 he 
became Bishop of Dromore, and there died Sept. 
30,1811. He was, I presume, buried in the ca- 
thedral there, far from the little country church of 
Easton-Maudit in Northamptonshire, in which 
| he had so long ministered, and the sepulchre of 
| three of his children. 

I should be glad to be informed whether there 
is any memorial of him in Dromore cathedral ; 
and if so, whether alliance is thereon claimed for 
him with the ducal house? Such a record, if 
| 





existing, might be worthy of a niche in the pages 

of “N. & Q.,” and would be valuable evidence. 
OXONTENSIS. 

[The inscription to the memory of Bishop Percy on a 

marble tablet in the north transept of Dromore cathedral 

| does not allude either to his parentage or family. It is 

| printed in Cotton's Fasti Ecclesia Hibernica, iii. 287. The 

| Bishop’s connection with the house of Northumberland 
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has not been satisfactorily proved ; but on this subject 
consult Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 708 ; Nash’s Worces- 
tershire, ii. p. iv.; Green’s Worcester; Gent. Mag. 1xxx. (i.) 
502; Ixxxii. (i.) 225; and “N. & Q.” 284 S. vi. 410; 
vii. 34.) 

Cesar AnD THE Denpnic Oracie.—It is stated 
that Augustus Cesar having sent an embassy to 


Delphos to inquire concerning his successor about | 


the time of Christ’s birth, the oracle gave the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

“Me puer Hebreus superum Rex linquere tecta 

Hac jubet, et Ditis cacas remeare sub umbras ; 
Ergo silens aris tu nunc abscedito nostris.” 

Can any of your readers inform me in what 

Latin author the above account is to be found ? 
QUERIST. 

[We believe that these oft-quoted lines can be traced 
no higher than the era of Suidas, to whom they are re- 
ferred by Anthony Van Dale in his De Oraculis, 4to, 
Amstd. 1700, p. 444. Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, 
in his Pseudodoria Epidemica (s. v. Cessation of Oracles), 
gives both a Latin and an English translation of Suidas’s 
Greek triplet ; which, in all probability, were made by the 
eccentric knight himself, who offers, however, no autho- 
rity for them —a very unusual thing with him. Sir 
Thomas being a firm believer in the supernatural and 
satanical character of oracles will account in some mea- 
sure for this omission. Gibbon, the historian, is silent on 
this subject ; and, we may add, every other trustworthy 
biographer of Augustus. 

The supposed oracle is thus given in Greek by Suidas 
(Lexicon, Oxford ed., fol. 1834,) under A@yourros :— 

Tlais ‘EBpaios xéAeral ue, Ocois wandperow dvdoowr, 

Tévde Sduov wpodrcweiv, kal aldnv adits ixnéoOa. 

Aorrdy brit ovyav ex Bwpav huerépwv. 

Suidas adds that Augustus on returning to Rome set up 
an altar with the inscription ‘O Bwuds obrdés dori rot 
mpwroydvou Geot (Hac est ara primogeniti Dei). 

Among the middle-age writers who have cited the 
“oracle” in question, it is remarkable that Cedrenus 
alleges no less an aythority for it than Eusebius: — 

‘O 88 abrds nol EbodBios br: obros 5 Abyoueros 
dwedOiw els AeAgods x.7.A. (See the Corpus Scrip. Hist. 
Byzantine, Bonn, 1838, vol. i. p. 320.) This would bring 
us back to the fourth century. Van Dale, however, as 
cited above, states that he has failed in discovering the 
place in Eusebius, and so have we. ]} 

Fanny Rvssgit aNd FREDERICK PRINCE OF 
Watxs.—Walpole, in his Letter to the Countess 
of Ossory, dated 26 August, 1784, speaks of 
“ Fanny Russell’s reply to the late Prince of 
Wales, on the 30th of January, as an anecdote 
especially worthy of being remembered.” Who 
was Fanny Russell, and where can I find the 
anecdote ? F. R. 

[In the suite of the Princess Amelia, daughter of | 


| happened to be the 30th of January, the anniversary of 
the martyrdom of Charles I., she was in waiting, and 
occupied in adjusting some part of the Princess’s dress, 
when Frederick, Prince of Wales, came into the room, 
and sportively said, “ For shame, Miss Russell! why 
have you not been at church, humbling yourself for the 
sins on this day committed by your ancestor?” “ Sir,” 
replied Miss Russell, “for a descendant of the great 
Oliver Cromwell, it is humiliation sufficient to be em- 
ployed as I am in pinning up the tail of your sister.” 
Miss Fanny Russell married John Rivett, Esq., formerly 
of the Guards ; he died in 1763, and his wife in 1775.] 





|  Wetiestey.—On October 10, 1797, Richard, 
| second Earl of Mornington, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley in Ireland, was elevated to the British 
erage by the title of Lord Wellesley, of Welles- 
a in the county of Somerset. Where is Wel- 
lesley ? P.S. C. 


[The manor of Wells Leigh, which gave name to the 
eminent family of Wellesley, is in the ancient parish of 
St. Cuthbert, nearly two miles south of the city of Wells. 
( VideCollinson’s Somersetshire, iii. 405, and“ N.& Q.” 1" 8. 
vi 585; viii. 255; 294 §. vii. 164.) Playfair in his 
British Family History, iv. 62, ed. 1810, informs us, that 
“the ancient family of Wellesley is of Saxon origin, but 
derives its name from the manor of Wellesley (originally 
| Welles-leigh), in the county of Somerset, which it held 
under the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and to which it re- 
moved soon after the Conquest, having been previously 
seated in Sussex. Avenant de Wellesleghe, in the fourth 
year of Henry I., obtained from that prince a grant of the 
grand serjeantry of all the country east of the river 
Perret as far as Bristol Bridge; in the centre of which 
district lay his manor of Wellesleigh, in the hundred of 
Wells, and near the city of that name.”] 


OxsaprIAH WALKER’s Privatk Printrne Press. 
Where will I see a list of the books printed at the 
private printing press set up at his lodgings by 
Obadiah Walker, Master of University College. 

AITKEN Irvove, Clk. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

[In the reign of James II. Obadiah Walker “set up 
cases of letters and a press in the back part of his lodg- 
ings, belonging to him as Master of University College, 
where he printed the works of Abraham Woodhead, his 
quondam tutor, and would have printed many more (all, 
or most, against the Church of England), had King James 
II. continued longer on the throne.” (Wood’s Athene 
(Bliss), iv. 440.) Walker had a license granted to him 
by the king, dated May, 1686, for the exclusive sale of 
certain books for twenty-one years. The license as well as 
a list of the books to be printed will be found in Gutch’s 
Miscellanea Curiosa, i. 287—289.]} 


Lapy Exizasetu TREVoR.—Sir Richard Steele’s 





George II., was a lady of the name of Fanny Russell, the | daughter married Lord Trevor, and had a daughter 


great granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell. One day, it | 


! 


Diana. Did this daughter ever marry? If so, who 
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did she marry, and had she any issue, and has she 
t th ‘t day any descendants ? 
meee R. W. E. L. 


U. U. Club. 

[John, third Lord Trevor, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Richard Steele, on May 31, 1731. His lordship 
died at Bath on Sept. 27, 1764, at which place their only 
child, Diana-Maria, died on Jan. 29,1778. She was re- 
markably beautiful, though unfortunately an idiot. Lady 
Elizabeth Trevor died on Jan. 1, 1782, and was privately 
interred in the parish church of Walcott, near Bath. ] 

Uricontum, ok WroxeTer.— Where can I 
find a good account of this place, and more espe- 
cially of the explorations of the ruins? Are these 
still going on ? /EsICcA. 


red lion. His first employment was at a publichouse, 


| where the landlord allowed him to follow his fancy. Of 


course, the artist recommended a Red Lion. A gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, having a new dining-room to 
ornament, applied to the artist for his assistance; and, in 
order that he might have full scope for his talents, lett to 
him the choice ofa subject for the principal compartment 
of the room. The painter took due time to deliberate, 
and then, with the utmost gravity and earnestness : 
* Don’t vou think,’ said he to his employer, ‘that a hand- 
some red lion would have a fine effect in this situation ? ’ 
The gentleman was not entirely convinced, perhaps ; 
however, he let the painter have his way in this instance, 


| determined, nevertheless, that in his library, to which he 


| must have something striking. 


next conducted the artist, he would have something of 
more exquisite device and ornament. He showed him a 
small panel over his chimney-piece. ‘Here,’ says he ‘I 
The space, you see, is 


| but small: the workmanship must be proportionably 


[For particulars of the excavations at Wroxeter, the | 


ancient Uriconium, consult the Journal of the Archeolo- 


gical Association, xv. 205—224, 311—317, 350, 352, 358 ; | 


398; xix. 106—111. The Times newspaper of July 25, 


Aug. 16, Sept. 3 and 26, Oct. 19, 1859 ; June 23, July 19, | 


Aug. 13, 1860; Oct. 5, 1861; and Jan. 11, 1862; also an 
article by Mr. C. Roach Smith in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Nov. 1862, pp. 598—601.] 

BacHELoR on WipowErR. — By which of the 
above is a man to be designated when divorced ? 


A lady, I believe, regains her maiden name. 
9 wens K. B.C. 


{In Macqueen’s Practical Treatise on Marriage, Di- 


vorce, and Legitimacy, the author, speaking of how divorced | 


persons will appear before a clergyman for matrimony, 
says distinctly (p. 110), The man will present himself as 
a bachelor ; the woman will come, not as a married per- 
son or as a widow, but as a spinster. In a word, the 
sentence of divorce will effectually restore the parties to 
their original state.”] 


Replies. 
RED LION. 
(3 S, vii. 136.) 
The communication of PRESTONIENSIS respect- 
ing the numerous signs of the Red Lion to be 
found in Lancashire, brought to my recollection a 
story about that popular animal, which Canning 
introduced into one of his speeches delivered in 
Liverpool; and which is so good, that it deserves 
to be embalmed in your columns, The speech, in 
which the passage I refer to occurred, was spoken 
at the Canning Club on the 23rd of August, 1822; 
when the illustrious orator, alluding to those who 
- forward “ parliamentary reform as the panacea 
or every evil,” proceeded to say : — 
“TI read a few days ago (I cannot immediately recol- 
lect where) a story of an artist who had attained great 


eminence in painting, but who had directed his art chiefly 
to one favourite object. That object happened to be a 








delicate.’ ‘What think you,’ says the painter, after ap- 
pearing to dive deep into his imagination for the sugges- 
tion, ‘ what think you of a small red lion?’ Just so it is 
with parliamentary reform. Whatever may be the evil, 
the remedy is a parliamentary reform ; and the utmost 
variety you can extort from those who call themselves 
* moderate reformers,’ is, that they will be contented with 
a small red lion.” 
C. Ross. 





SOBRIQUETS OF REGIMENTS. 
(3"* S. vii. 70, 120.) 

I wonder that I never heard of the sobriquet of 
the 33rd Regiment, “Havercake Lads ;” as one 
of my most valued friends, who is yet living, 
served in that corps in every rank, from ensign to 
lieut.-colonel inclusive. He gave me the follow- 
ing anecdote of a recruiting-sergeant belonging to 
the regiment, who addressed his wondering York- 
shire listeners as followers: — “Come, my lads, 
don’t lose your time listening to what them foot- 
sogers says about their ridgements. List in my 
ridgement, and ye’ll be all right. Their ridge- 
ments are obli dto march on foot, but my ridge- 
ment is the gallant Thirty-third—the First York- 
shire West Riding ridgement; and when you join 
head quarters ye'll all be mounted on horseback.” 
My friend Colonel assured me that the 
ruse was nearly always successful. 

After the death of the late Duke of Wellington, 
this corps received its present title, “The Duke ot 
Wellington’s Regiment,” which superseded its 
former title. During the lifetime of the Duke, he 
was requested to apply to Her Gracious Majesty 
for permission to have the 33rd Regiment named 
after himself; but he firmly declined to do so, 
stating that such an application must be post- 
poned until after his decease. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1852, and the change of the regimental 
title was gazetted about July, 1853. 

Thus far in reply to Mr. HarrsTone. 

Your correspondent Scurr is right as to the 
53rd Regiment being called “ The Five-and-Three- 
pennies ;” and I can assure him that the 76th 
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Regiment is spoken of by its officers as “ The 
Old Seven-and-Sixpennies — five-and-threepence 
being the daily pay of an ensign in our army, and 
seven-and-sixpence being the daily pay of a lieu- 
tenant, whose commission as lieutenant is dated 
seven years since. 

The history of how the 76th Regiment obtained 
red facings is curious. In the year 1718, a regi- 
ment was raised and formed from invalids. On 
the Ist of July, 1751, it was numbered “The 
Forty-tirst Regiment ;” and was disembodied in 
1787, when another regiment was raised and re- 
ceived the same regimental number as the invalid 
corps which had been disembodied—the colonel of 
which was appointed colonel of the newly-raised 
regiment. } e new regiment had red facings, 
and was quartered at Windsor soon after it was 
raised. In the autumn of that year, it became 
necessary to raise several regiments for service in 
India —the present 74th, 75th, 76th, and 77th; 
and the adjutant proceeded to Windsor, in order 
to receive His Majesty’s commands relative to 
the equipments and facings of the newly-raised 
regiments. After deciding on the facings of the 
74th and 75th, the King seemed uncertain, and at 
last remarked: “Seventy-sixth,eh? Seventy-sixth! 
Why the Forty-first were here lately, and looked 
very well in their red facings. Let the Seventy- 
sixth have the same.” 

In April, 1822, the facings of the 41st Regiment 
were changed from red to white; and on the 19th 
of March, same year, the Head Quarter division, 
under Colonel Godwin, embarked at Gravesend 
for India. Indeed, I hardly remember any dis- 
tinction being conferred on a regiment without its 
being soon followed by an order from the Horse 
Guards to proceed for a lengthened service on a 
bad foreign station. Thus, the 13th Regiment 
was made “Light Infantry” when the corps was 
on board transports conveying it to India; and, as 
soon as I saw that the Queen’s Bays had had 
their buff facings restored, April 7, 1855 (after 
having been for seventy-one years in mourning, ¢. e. 
wearing black facings), I knew that the Queen’s 
Bays would certainly proceed to India on their 
next tour of foreign service; and, accordingly, the 
regiment went to India July 24, 1857, and is still 
quartered there. The facings were changed from 
buff to black, in 1784, at the request of the colonel 
of the regiment, George, fourth Viscount Town- 
shend, and Baron of Lynne; who became Earl of 
Leicester May 18, 1784. On what grounds did he 
apply to have the “ Bays” put into mourning ? 
Was the previous Earl of Leicester his relative ? 
He was created Marquis Townshend, October 27, 
1787 ; and died September 14, 1807, exactly thirty 
years after the death of his first wife, Lady Char- 
lotte Compton, only surviving child of the then 
Earl of Northampton. 


With respect to the regiment stated by Scum | 


to have borne an Yaa met pe sobriquet, I beg 
to observe, that I have heard offensive sobriquets 
applied to regiments; and that such titles shall 
never be imparted to the readers of “ N. & Q.” by 
JUVERNA. 





A correspondent begs to ask JuveRna if the 68th 
Light Infantry, or “The Faithful Durhams,” has 
not been accidentally omitted in his amusing list 
of Regimental Sobriquets ? 

Brussels. 


DUNCANSON FAMILY, OF CANTIRE. 
(8™ 8. vii. 96.) 

All the information I possess about the Dun- 
cansons is at the service of F. M. S. From 
the Army Lists in my possession, 1756-1807, and 
others which I have consulted from the latter 
year to 1856, I have gleaned, in chief, the fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

1, A Robert Duncanson was in the army in 
1747, at which time he held rank as second lieu- 
tenant in the twelve independent companies 
formed for service in the East Indies under Ad- 
miral Boscawen. With that expedition Duncan- 
son was present in 1748, in the action at Aria- 
coupan, and the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry. 
On the return of the force to England, the inde- 
pendent companies were disbanded on December 
25, 1750, and Duncanson placed on half-pay still 
as a second lieutenant. In 1786 most probably 
| he died, as in 1787 his name disappears from the 
| lists. 

2. Duncan Duncanson was a lieutenant in the 
| 100th foot on half-pay in 1772. His regiment 
was disbanded about 1763. I cannot trace when 
| he first received his commission. In 1773 he dis- 
| appears altogether from the Army List. 

3. Robert Duncanson (written Robertson Dun- 
canson in Army Lists in error, see Stewart’s High- 
landers, ii. 113; 3rd edition, 1825), joined 2nd 





battalion 71st foot on its formation, and was com- 
| missioned as lieutenant Dec. 1,1775. Next year 
he was serving in the American war. On Nov. 


12, 1778, he was promoted to be captain in the 

same regiment, and was still in America. When 
| his regiment was disbanded in 1783, he was placed 
on half-pay; but returned to the service on full- 

pay as captain of the 77th foot, Nov. 6, 1788. In 
the Army List, 1791, under the head of “ Altera- 
tions while Printing,” p. 440, Robert Duncanson 
| appears as captain in the 23rd foot, not, however, 
| in the roll of the regiment; and, as his name is 
| altogether dropped in the Army List, 1792, most 
likely he quitted the service by sale of his com- 
mission. 

4, William Duncanson was ensign in 82nd foot, 
Jan. 3, 1778, and served in the American war, 
obtaining his lieutenancy, Sept. 18, 1780. About 
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1784 his regiment was broken up, and he placed 
on half-pay. In 1785 he occurs on the half-pay 
of the 25th foot, as one of the additional lieu- 
tenants; and in 1820 his name disappeared from 
the roll. 

5. James Duncanson was assistant-surgeon of 
the 8lst foot, April 25,1811; but his connexion 
with it was soon at an end, as his name is dropped 
in the List for 1813. He turns up again in an 
inferior capacity on May 26, 1815, as Hospital- 
Assistant, with the degree of M.D. added to his 
name three years later. In 1817 he was on half- 
pay as Hospital-Assistant, from which he was 





removed Oct. 27, 1825, as Assistant-Surgeon to 
the 49th foot, to return again to the half-pay 
June 25, 1828. In time he assumed his place on 
the full-pay as Assistant-Surgeon on the staff of 
the Medical Department. On June 1, 1838, he 
joined the Ist West India regiment as surgeon, 
and died at Barbadoes while surgeon of the 46th 
foot, April 17, 1845. (Unit. Ser. Jowr. 2, 1843, 
p- 639.) 

F. M. 8. speaks of a Captain John Duncanson, 
who was killed in a duel at Malta. No officer 
of that name was in the army during the last hun- 
dred years. 

Some of the earliest Army Lists have no in- 
dexes, and the half-pay for many years after was 
published without this useful means of reference. 
I have however gone through every page of these 
unindexed volumes, and the above details may be 
accepted as the entire information they contain 
relative to the Duncansons. 

A few of the names may be new to F. M.S. 
Of their connexion one with another I can offer 
no clue; but, as they all possess a strong family 
likeness, I thought it alt to adduce all I could 
collect about them for the use of F. M. S., and | 
any of your readers interested in the family. | 
M.S. R. | 

} 





Brompton Barracks. 


RICHARD JAMES: ASSASSINATION OF THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
(3" S. vii. 135.) 

Your correspondent, 8. Y. R., will find the lines 
quoted in Sir James Balfour’s Historical Works, 
il. 174, more correctly printed, but without proper 
punctuation, in Mr. Fairholt’s Poems and Songs re- 
lating to George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and | 
his Assassination by Felton, Percy Society, 1850, 
p- 69. No author’s name is there subjoined, but | 
there is no doubt that the lines are, as mentioned | 
in Balfour, by Richard James, whose poetical | 
style is a peculiar one, and can scarcely be mistaken. 
There is, indeed, the copy of a letter without any 
address or date, amongst his MSS. (Preface to Iter | 
Lane., pp. 56-58), containing his “ Reasons con- | 





cerning the Attempts on the Lives of great Per- 
sonages,” in which he concludes that “ personages 
of state, though they deserve ill, may not be 
violated metab out of any man’s religion and 

ietie.” But this may have been written as a 
lind, and if even his opinions were contrary to 
this conclusion, it is very unlikely that he would 
have deliberately avowed them when called upon 
to advise or pronounce dogmatically in a written 
document which might afterwards have been traced 
back to him. The most elaborate account of this 
learned man, and which is not noticed by your 
correspondent, is that prefixed to James's Iter 
Lancastrense, edited by the Rev. Thomas Corser 
for the Chetham Society in 1845, in which are 
inserted several specimens of his poetry. Great 
interest attaches to his occasional verses, as Mr. 
Hunter has attributed to him, and is followed by 
Mr. Singer, Mr. W. W. Lloyd, and others, the 
admirable lines first prefixed to the second folio 
edition of Shakspeare, signed J. M.S.; and there 
is sufficient similarity in style and general cha- 
racter between those lines and others to which he 
has appended his name, to make the question one 
which may be considered still sub judice. 

Of the proceedings against James for the pane- 
gyric upon Felton, I am not aware of any other 
mention than that made by Balfour. No such 
proceedings appear to be noticed in Mr. Bruce’s 
Calendar of State Papers for 1628-9. His other 
troubles arising from his intimacy with Sir Robert 
Cotton, and the manuscript entitled A Project, Xc., 
are well known. 

Mr. Forster, in his excellent Life of Sir John 
Eliot, edit. 1864, vol. ii., gives the substance of an 
interesting letter from James to him on literary 
subjects, not before published, and some notes on 
Eliot's Monarchy of Man, which are very curi- 
ous. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


Docxine Horses (1* 8S. vi. 43.) I beg to 
forward you a more correct version of the Epi- 
gram attributed to Voltaire by your correspondent 


| F, B—w:— 


“ Vous fiers Anglois, 
Barbares que vous étes, 
Coupez la téte aux Rois 
Et la queue & vos bétes ; 
Mais les Francois, 
Polis et droits, 
Aiment les lois, 
Laissent la queue aux bétes 
Et la téte & leurs Rois.” 
OMEGA. 
Jersey. 
PASSAGE IN Evsesrus: Dr. CURETON AND THE 
“ QUARTERLY Review ” (3°*S. vii. 110.) —La.ivs 
is no doubt correct in his conjecture, that Dr. 
Cureton did not fall into the mistake ascribed to 
him by the reviewer. I have referred to Heiniken, 
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and only find what exactly accords with Dr. Cure- 
ton’s notes, but in a shorter form. The Syriac of 
the Martyrs of Palestine gives us the name of 
Valentina’s companion three times: first in the 
title to the section, and afterwards in a passage 
which Dr. Cureton thus rendered : — 

“ He caused both the young women, Hatha and Valen- 
tina, to be bound together, and gave sentence against 
them of death by fire. The name of the first was Hatha, 
and her father’s house was in the land of Gaza; and the 
other was from Cwsarea, our own city ; and she was well 
known to many, and her name was Valentina.”—P. 30. 

I need scarcely say, that this justly represents 
the Syriac text. With regard to the passage in 
the Greek, where the word adeapa occurs, it dif- 
fers from the Syriac; in which no such idea is 
conveyed, at least not ir similar diction. I need 
not repeat the Greek which your correspondent 
has quoted, but I copy Dr. Cureton’s rendering of 
the Syriac which answers to it: — 

“ Then, at that time of terror, the noble maiden showed 
the courage of her mind and gave the altar a kick with 
her foot, and it was overturned; and the fire that had 
been kindled upon it was scattered about,” &c.—P. 29. 


I venture to append as literal a translation as I 
can make of this sentence : — 

“Then the noble maiden, in that time of fear, the 
courage of her mind displayed ; and kicked the altar with 
her foot, and it was overturned, and the fire that upon it 
was burning she scattered.” 

The late—alas, that it must be said !—the late 
learned Canon has stumbled at the last word ; but 
he has not made the mistake ascribed to him by 
the reviewer, who cannot have carefully read the 


passage. B. H. C. 
Srreet Metopy: “ Youne Lamps To sELL” 
(3*¢ S. vii. 118.) —I well remember this cry in 


Birmingham full sixty years ago; and the seller 
must have been the old sailor described by Hone 
in his Table Book, p. 397, or rather by some cor- 
respondent, as the article bears the signature of an 
asterisk. But I also recollect seeing the old soldier, 
William Liston, who followed up the trade of the 
old sailor. This was in Northampton, about forty 
years ago; and I distinctl or his peculiar 
appearance with his wooden leg, iron hook for a 


ri 
Teme lambs to sell.” He first gave a prelude 
of a few bars without words, of which I could not 
convey an idea without musical notation; and 
this served to collect boys and girls about him, 
and excite attention. Then came his cry,— 
“ Lambs to sell, 
Young lambs to sell ; 
If I’d as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry: * Young lambs to sell, 
Young lambs to sell.’ ” 


t hand, and his remarkable way of crying his | 


This was his cry, as I remember it. I quite 
agree with Mr. Rorre that the “ Young lambs” 





| we phen in our childhood were far superior 
to those of modern manufacture. F. C. H. 


Reapers (3" §. vii. 109.) — The office is de- 

| scribed at large, with the declaration which 
Readers have to sign since the Reformation, in 

Burn’s Eccles, Law, sub tit., and in Hook’s Church 
| Dictionary. E. MARSHALL, 

Sandford. 

Weever, in his Funeral Monuments, p. 127, ed. 
| 1631, says,— 

“ Readers, quos Pastores (& pasco) nominatos putat 
Ambrosias, matutino tempore Prophetarum Apostolo- 
rumque scripta legebant, ac populum divinis lectionibus 
| quasi pascebant. Which Saint Ambrose supposeth to be 
called Pastours by the Apostle Paul: did rede the writings 
| of the Prophets and Apostles, at the time of morning 

prayer, and did feede, as it were, the people with such 
| divine lessons.” 


| J. HLS. 


| “Fora Year anp A Day” (S'S. vii. 116.)— 
S. inquires the origin of the above phrase. In 
English it is as old as the thirteenth century, at 
least, for it occurs in Magna Charta; by which it 

| is declared that — 

“ The King do not hold the lands of them that he con- 

victed of felony longer than a year and a day (‘ Nisi per 

unum annum et unum diem”), after which they shall be 
restored to the lord of the fee.” 

But the use of the phrase is probably antece- 
dent to this: for as Magna Charta was not a new 
legislative creation of the reign of King John— 
but consists, at least in part, of re-enactments 
from earlier laws, Norman, Saxon, or British — 
this article may probably be traced to a prior date. 
From feudal associations, one would conjecture 
that it was Norman; but Barrington, in his Od- 
servations on the more Ancient Statutes, points out 
that an equivalent French law omits the “one 
day,” and gives the king possession only for the 
year— pour la premiére année ;” whilst he quotes 
| from the Danish law an instance, in which the 
term of the “year and the day” occurs: “ Si 
agricola domum reliquerit, vicini per annum et 
diem, quo minus destruatur, custodiant” (p. 15). 

The precise period of a year and a day is fixed 
for other purposes in the statute of Gloucester in 
the reign of Edward L., and in many laws later 
than Magna Charta. Barrington suggests that 
the “addition of the day to the year may have 
been made with a view to prevent all disputes 
about inclusive and exclusive” (%.). Was it for 
a similar reason that a youth’s majority has been 
fixed at twenty-one? so as to be absolutely certain 
that he had attained twenty. 

Amongst the natives in some parts of India, 
the number of blows legally inflicted for certain 
offences, is thirty-nine: being the “forty stripes 
save one,” which St. Paul complains that he had 
| so frequently received from the Jews, Has this 
| precise figure been fixed on to ensure that the 
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punishment shall ‘not be excessive, by keeping the 
number of lashes under forty ? 


There is an oriental air about the addition of 


the unit, especially when the numbers are large, 


that reminds one of The Thousand anv ONE Nights | 


of the King Shahriyar, and recalls the dreamy 
stories of the Princess Shahrazade. 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Quotation WanTEeD: “On! WHY WER’N’T YB 
CUNNING,” ETc. (3S. vii. 56.) —These lines form 
a — of a song called “The Widow M°Gra.” 
I have never seen it in print, but it runs thus: — 


“ Tf ye’ll listen to me now, without any fun, 
Sure I'll tell ye how the war begun : 
But of all the wars, both great and wild, 
There was that betune widow M°Gra and her-child! 
Musha tooral loo, &c. 


“ Now if Teddy would list, the serjeant said, 
That soon a captain he’d be made ; 
With a fine long soord, and a big cocked hat, 
* Arrah! Teddy, my child, wouldn't you like that ?’ 
Musha tooral loo, &e. 


“ Then Teddy he fought his way through Spain, 
And to the Indies back again— 
And the hundreds and thousands that he kilt, 
Sure a mortial volume might be filt ! 
Musha tooral loo, &c. 
“ Then Widow M¢Gra waited on the shore, 
For the space of seven long years and more— 
*Till she saw two ships sailing over the say, 
Crying, ‘ Phililu, hubbaboo, whack, clear the way !’ 
Musha tooral loo, &c. 
“ Then Teddy he lighted on the strand, 
And Widow M¢Gra seized him by the hand ; 
But after she had given him a kiss or two, 
Sez she, ‘ Teddy, my child, fhis can’t be you!’ 
Musha tooral loo, &c. 
“* Arrah! my son Teddy was straight and trim, 
And had just one leg to every limb ; 
Arrah! my son Teddy was straight and tall, 
But the divil recave the leg have ye got at all!’ 
Musha tooral loo, &c. 
“*Oh! why wern’t ye cunning, and why wern’t ye cute? 
And why didn’t ye run away from the Frenchman’s 
shoot ? 
To think that I my child should call 
A man, who couldn’t stop the force of a French cannon 
? 


Musha tooral loo, &c. 
“* But a thundering war I will proclaim 
Against the King of the Frinch, and the snuffy ould 
Queen of Spain : 
And I'll make them sorely to rue the time, 
That ever they shot off the legs of a child of mine!’ 
Musha tooral loo, &c.” 

The first two lines of each verse are sung twice 
over. I have heard the song sung more than 
twenty years ago by r Johnstone, the scene- 
painter of the Adelphi, and never by any one 
else. Joun Pavin PHILLIPs. 

Haverfordwest. 


VENERABLE Bene (3" S. vi. 358, 401, 480.) — 
In the edition published in 1848 of Wheatly’s 


Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England, the following passage 
| occurs at p. 64, and refers to the Venerable 
| Bede: — 
“ His learning and piety gained him the surname of 
Venerable. Though the common story which goes about 
| that title’s being given him, is this: his scholars having 
| a mind to fix a rhyming title upon his tombstone, as was 
the custom in those times, the poet wrote, 

HAC SUNT IN FOSSA, 

BEDZX OSSA. 
Placing the word ossa at the latter end of the verse for 
the rhyme, but not being able to think of any proper 
epithet that would stand before it. The monk being 
tired in this perplexity to no purpose fell asleep; but 
when he awaked, he found his verse filled up by an an- 
gelic hand, standing thus in fair letters upon the tomb ; 

HAC SUNT IN FOSSA, 

BED VENERABILIS OSSA.” 

I look on this passage as a literary curiosity, 
| the style and punctuation of which are alike 
worthy ofeach other. I should hardly have liked 
to send up such an exercise 

“ At Merchant Taylors’ School, what time 
Old Bishop held the rod.” 

I remember at a Divinity Examination at Ox- 
ford more than twenty years since being furnished 
by the Examiner with the following paper: 
“State what you know of the History of the 
Venerable Bede.” My answer was that, “His 
learning and piety had rendered him conspicuous, 
and the epithet of ‘Venerable’ was probably 
conferred upon him for that reason, but certainly 
not on account of his advanced age, as he died in 
his sixty-second year.” My venerable Examiner, 
being then but forty-five years old, may have 
taken my answer as a sly compliment to himself, 
as I was ordained very high up in the list of can- 
didates for Priest’s Orders in a few days after my 
examination. 

One question remains to be asked—If the monk 
were a when the epithet “ venerabilis” was 
added to the inscription, how could he be certain 
that the verse was “filled up by an angelic 
hand? ” Eryn Fracer, M.A. Oxon. 


“ JOANNES AD OPPOSITUM”’: TRANSLATION OF 
EnGuisn Provers (3" §. vii. 114.) — 
“To be Jack on both sides; ‘Coser a dos cabos, 


Span. "AdAompéGadAos, a turncoat, a weathercock.”— 
Ray’s Proverbs. 





E. MaRsHALt. 

Sandford. 

SUPERSTITION OR SYMPATHY, WHIOH ? (34 8. 
vi. 496; vii. 45.)—That gifted and admirable 
man, the late Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh, 
thus describes his own sensations subsequent to 
the amputation of his foot : — 

“T have no feeling of the want of a foot, and seem still 
to feel toes, great and small. John Cairns * thinks this 


* The Rev. Dr. Cairns of Berwick. , 
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must arise from a pre-ordained harmony between the soul 
and body!!! Well done, John !”"—Memoir by his Sister, 
p- 301. 


A recent American writer, in a very curious and 
objectionable book, says : — 


“Within the corporeal frame there is another body, 
constituted of more ethereal elements, and an imperishable 
organisation. It is a curious fact, that persons who have 
lost a limb always have an internal consciousness that 
the body is still complete. Although an arm or a leg may 
have been amputated years before, and its decomposed 
elements scattered to the winds and waves, the indivi- 
dual still feels that the lost member is with him, and 
sustaining its proper relations; and his sensation extends 
to the very extremity, almost as perfectly as when the 
limb was there. This may seem incredible, but the fact 
is confirmed by the uniform experience of all who have 
suffered the loss of one or more of their members. The 
sphere of their conscious existence is never circumscribed 
by this partial destruction of the body. From this sig- 
nificant fact we can only infer that the individuality of 
man does not belong to his body, but, on the contrary, 
that it inheres in a super-mortal and indestructible con- 
stitution.” — Dr. S. B. Brittan, Man and his Relations, 
pp- 574, 575. 


| 


| 


Dr. Kerner tells us that Madame Haufié, the | 


 Seeress of Prevorst,”” when she saw people who 
had lost a limb, saw the limb still attached to the 
body; that is, she saw the nerve-projected form 
of the limb. 

“From this interesting phenomenon,” he adds, “we 
may, perhaps, explain the sensations of persons who still 
have feeling of a limb that has been amputated: the in- 
visible nerve-projected form of the limb is still in con- 
nexion with the visible body.” 

Fancy or fact, which? one at least of your 
readers is disposed to ask. W. Mavpe. 

Birkenhead. 


Dienton’s Carrcatures (3" 8. iv. 410; vii. 
119.)—Bos Pieer has furnished you with several 
racy anecdotes of the medical practitioners at Ox- 
ford in the early part of this century. May I be 
allowed to fill up his line, 


“ Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus.’ 


As a scholar at Alma Mater in their day, I was 
well acquainted (happily not as a patient) with 
these doctors, and remember their professional 


. 


phizzes, dress, &c. Grosvenor sported a venerable | 


wdered pate, and wore a blue coat with brass 
uttons, the correct thing in that day for an elderly 
surgeon. Dr. Bourne, on the contrary, clad him- 
self in a sober suit of brown, with a neat brown 
wig to match, and carried a gold-headed cane in 
his hand. Dr. Wall, another eminent medical, 


the time. Er uno disce omnes. In the Vista, 
when the two doctors chanced to walk in High 
Street, they realised the description of family like- 
ness, often quoted from Ovid, 
“ Qualis decet esse sororum, 
Non eadem facies omnibus, una tamen.” 


Of the skill in these learned. practitioners we 


| 


undergraduates did not pretend to judge, but like 
the Dons in Common iene. sometimes perpetu- 
ated wretched puns upon their names, over our 
wine and walnuts; e. g., The weakest go to the 
Wall; the Bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns—were the post prandial jokes of unfledged 
scholars with gooseberry beards. The Fellows, 
old grey-beards, confined themselves to Attic wit 
from the Greek and Latin classics. Bos P1eEr has 
omitted to mention a contemporary professor with 
Bourne and Wall, the late Sir Christopher Pegge, 
who had the good fortune to be dubbed, at the 
same time with Sir Edward Hitchins, a knight of 
the thimble, in the presentation of a loyal address 
from the city of Oxford. On their return frém 
London, Sir Edward was proud of the royal 
honour conferred upon the mayor; not so Sir 
Christopher. His new title did not settle com- 
fortably on the stomach of the professor. His 
appetite began to fail; his clothes (made by 
Hitchins) hung loosely about him; he could get 
no sound sleep when he went to his bed; his me- 
dical brethren, Wall and Bourne, were called in, 
and consulted long and thoughtfully on the seat 
of the disease. It was beyond doubt their patient 
was a peg too low from some nervous affection. 
From whence did it arise? They determined to 
call in Grosvenor to help them in council. When 
the “ Rubber ” obeyed the call, post haste, of his 
medical brothers, both of them anxiously ex- 
claimed, “ What is your opinion?” The Rubber, 
with a look not to be mistaken, whispered in a 
slow and solemn tone—“ night-mare.” 

QUEEN’s GARDENS. 


Lunatic Lrrerature (3 S, vii. 120.) —In 
justice to our American friends I would refer your 
readers to Mr. Sala’s “‘ Echoes of the Week,” in 
the Illustrated London News of Feb. 11, in which 
he entirely refutes the statement that one of the 
principal New York papers was edited by a lunatic. 

Epwarp C. Davres. 

Cavendish Club. 


Ximenzs, Etc. (3% S. vii. 102.)— The arms 
of Cardinal Ximenes were chequy or and gu. 
In Goussencourt, Martyrologe des Chevaliers de 
Malthe, Paris,1643, tome ii. p. 257, the arms of this 
family are blazoned correctly ; but the engraving 
would make the tinctures arg..and gu. Very few 
indeed of the engravings, either in this work or in 
Favyn’s Thédtre d Honneur et de Chevalerie (Paris, 


; | 1620), have the hachures i d ith th 
was attired pretty nearly after the same fashion of | )» Rave the’ Saves in ascentanee wi v4 


blazon: and that Favyn knew nothing of the 


| system at present in use is proved by his speak- 


ing with praise of the German method of indicat- 
ing the tinctures by small initial letters, as in 
Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch, Sc. He says (tome 
ii. p. 1797): — 

“Tl y powvoit demonstrer les Coulenrs, et .Metaulx du 


moins, ce qui Iny estoit assez aisé de faire, s'il cognoissoit 
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et scavoit la fagon admirable et gentille dont les Alemans 
(Doctes et Curieux en Armes s'il y en eut jamais) se ser- 


vent. 
“Facon que nos Graveurs devroient imiter, et ensuivre. 


Les Alemans (dis-je) representat l’arme d’une gentil- 
homme, ont des Lettres qui leur servent de Marques et de 
Notes, pour representer les Metaux et Blasons de l’Escu, 
les Cimiers, Lambrequins et Supports,” &c. &c. 

J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

In answer to Laxivs, as to the coat of the 
Cardinal, I am afraid I shall only increase his 
difficulty instead of helping him; as he will find 
a third coat assigned, differing from either of the 
two he mentions. In the frontispiece of the Missa 
Gothica seu Mozarabica, published at “ Angelopoli, 
MDCCLXX.,” the arms are given, with the tinc- 
tures marked as chequy or and azure ; and a dis- 
sertation upon them in Latin and Greek, with a 
translation into Spanish. W.A. FA. 


Sorrcrror at Gotpsmirus’ Harz (3° §, vii. 
42.)—Commissioners for compounding the estates 
of the cavaliers sat at Goldsmiths’ Hall as well as 
at the Haberdashers’. A list of those from whom 
fines were forced will be found reprinted in Mor- 
gan’s Phenix Britannicus. Dr. Grey, in his Notes 
to Hudibras (pt. 1. ¢. iii. 1. 878), quotes a cava- 
lier song which declares — 

“Our money shall never indite us, 
Nor drag us to Goldsmiths’ Hall : 
No pirates nor wrecks can affright us. ~ 
We that have no estates, 
Fear no plunder nor rates, 
We can sleep with open gates ; 
He that lies on the ground cannot fall.” 

It is probable that the passage in Cowley al- 
Inded to the solicitors who practised before the 
commission ? >», W. TREPOLPEN. 


CHEVISAUNCE (3" S, vii. 114.) — Spenser else- 
where uses this word in the sense of an achieve- 
ment, performance, or acquisition. It is derived 
from the French verb chevir, which means to 
master, or overcome. Tence I think it most pro- 
bable that the name of chevisaunce was given to 
the herb masterwort, which, though now fallen 
into disuse, was formerly cultivated in gardens, 
and is extolled for its virtues in old herbals. 
The German apothecaries call it Osterictum or As- 
trencium: Dioscorides (bk. iii. ch. 17) describes it 
under the name of Smyrnon ; but the usual botani- 
cal names are Imperatoria, Astrantia, or Magi- 
strantia. Our English name Masterwort is evi- 
dently borrowed from the German Metsterwurz. 

F. C. H. 

“Tre VicAR AND Moses ” (2° S. iii. 112; 3°48, 
vii. 125.)—Mr. ALLBUT?’s communication is inter- 
esting and curious, and would be valuable were it 
less vague. Are we to understand that the great 
grandfather of his own name had the Christian name 
of T. Clifford ? There is perhaps some reason for 
suppressing the name of the parish in-which was 


| situate his “small country house in Hereford- 
| shire;” but I should like a reference to the par- 
| ticular volumes of the Gentleman's 1] agazaine 
| which contain “ several satirical poems and like 
| pieces by his hand.” The date of his death should 
| also I think be furnished. I don’t press for the 
name of “ the squire of the parish ” to whom allu- 
| sion is made, inasmuch, as by giving it, a clue 
| might be afforded to the identification of its 
drunken vicar. Will Mr. Atisurr pardon my 
observing that, unless he is more specific and pre- 
cise, the claim of his great grandfather to the 
authorship of “The Vicar and Moses” will hardly 
be considered as well made out ? S. Y. R. 


I heartily thank Mr. T. CLurrorp ALLBurt for 
| his interesting information of the author of the 
| favourite old song, “ The Vicar and Moses.” Re- 
ferring to my former communication on the dif- 
ferent versions of it (2"¢ S. iii. 178), I find I have 
there mentioned a new song on the same subject 
of my own composition. I fear it would not be 
admissible into “N. & Q.” on account of its 
length, as it contains twenty-two verses; but any 
intimation from the editor in the “ Notices to Cor- 
respondents ” to the contrary would at once induce 
| me to send a copy, though it has never yet travelled 
out of the author’s possession. F. C. H. 

Battie oF Lerpsic: Rockers (2™ §. viii. 537; 
3 S. vii. 43.)— How is it this weapon appears to 
have fallen out of use? It seems to have done the 
greatest service at Leipsic and at Waterloo, and 
yet we hear nothing of it in the struggle in the 
Crimea, nor in that now going on in America. It 
would be very interesting if some military engineer 
would enlighten us on the point. From all ac- 
counts, the rocket seems to Lose been peculiarly 
terrible to cavalry. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Davison’s Case (3" S., vii. 80.) — In the case 
related in the Story Teller, the murder was com- 
mitted by “prussic acid,” and the prisoner was 
tried on the Resthens Circuit by Lord Mansfield. 
The existence of prussic acid is recorded to have 
been discovered in 1709, and it was first obtained 
in a separate state about 1782 six years before the 
retirement of Lord Mansfield from the bench. I 
do not find that his lordship ever took the Nor- 
thern Circuit but once, and that was in 1758; 
and I would ask some of your correspondents, 
familiar with the matter, whether murder b 

russic acid was known “in the last century.” I 

ave been under the impression that no such case 
was ever tried in this country till the present 
century had been more than a quarter m=, 








Tue Inscription on THE Cross (3* S, vii. 75, 
| 143.)—The oldest post-biblical copy of this in- 
| scription which I remember, is in the book of 
Antoninus Martyr, De Locis Sanctis, about A.D. 
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570. This writer says he saw the title, which was 
placed above the head of Jesus; and upon it was 
written: “Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum.” He 
says he held it in his hand and kissed it, in the 
church of Constantine at Jerusalem (sec. 20). He 
is silent in reference to the Greek and Hebrew. 
The most recent articlé upon the —— is in the 
Sunday at Home for 1864, p. 804. I may remark 
that, in one MS. of Antoninus, the reading is 
“ Hic est Rex Judsworum ;” and that there is con- 
siderable diversity in Greek MSS. of the Gospels 
as to the words employed by Pilate. The actual 
order of the languages cannot be determined, and 
the question is rather curious than important. 
For a description of the title, as shown at Rome, 
see Severano, Memorie Sacre delle Sette Chiese di 
Roma (Rome, 1630), p. 626. This title was found 
in 1492, and is mentioned by writers = x: 


“Mounao” (3" S. vii. 135.)—Was not the term 
“mungo” given to a low class of woollen goods 
in consequence of the manufacturer, when the bad 
quality of them was pointed out to him, saying: 
“ Well—well—there they are, and they mun go ;” 
“mun go” being a provincialism for “ must go” : 
meaning thereby, that they must be sold at any 
sacrifice, rather than not be sold at all? 

Hence low rubbishy woollens have taken the 
name of “ mungos.” J. B.C. 


I cannot help G. G. to the origin of the term 
“mungo,” as applied to shoddy, or devil’s dust; 
but I can inform him that the name “mungo” is 
applied, in the north of Ireland—and, for aught I 
know, in Scotland also—to an alkaline liquid used 
for cleansing linen yarns. What the mungo is 
composed of I have no notion; but I can answer 
for it that it is useful for cleansing other things 
besides yarn: since when, boy like, I had my 
hands covered with thick dirt, I have often made 
them perfectly clean and white by simply wash- 
ing them in a vat of mungo in a friend’s mill. 


Greek Cuvrcn (3" S. vii. 134.) —I will keep 
clear of all controversy in a brief reply to the in- 
uiries of G.G. As to the precise relation of the 
treek Church to the Roman Catholic: it is the 
relation of a schismatical and heretical church, 
entirely separated from her communion. It is so 
in consequence of its denying the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, and 
maintaining that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father only ; and also, from its denial of the 
Pope’s ee In every other article of faith, 
the Greek Church agrees with the Roman Ca- 
tholic, believing in the same seven sacraments, the 
mass, purgatory, &c. 
As to the precise relation in which the Greek 
Church stands to the Church of England, it agrees 
with it in one only point—the denial of the Pope’s 





supremacy. The Greek Church does not acknow- 
ledge the validity of the Anglican Orders. Copious 
information on the Greek Church may be had by 
consulting the great and learned work, La Perpe- 
tuité de la Foi; which gives professions of faith, 
definitions of synods, liturgies, and ecclesiastical 
records, in abundance. Much information may be 
derived also from Bergier’s Dict. de Théologie, and 
Bell’s Wanderings of the Human Intellect. 
F. C. H. 


The best and fullest account of the Greek 
Church in our language, I believe, is the Rev. J. 
Mason Neale’s History of the Holy Eastern Church 
(Masters or Rivington, I think). G. G. will pro- 
bably find there what he wants. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


An article, entitled “The Greeks of the Greek 
Church in London,” by William Gilbert, appears 
in the number of Good Words for the present 
month. I think it will prove interesting to G. G., 
and afford him the information he — 

. K. 


Liwenovse (3™ S, vii. 35, 121.) — May I quote 
the following from An Account of Millwall, pub- 
lished in 1853 ? — 

“In behalf of the common derivation of this name, we 
may quote Mr. Pepys. In his Diary under date, October 
9, 1661, we find the following : —‘ By coach to Captain 
Marshe’s at Limehouse, to a place that hath been their 
ancestors’ for this 250 years, close by the lime-house which 
gives the name to the place.’ The lime-house is there to 
this day, and also a house, which, if I mistake not, is 
either the same, or occupies the same site, as the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Pepys. John Stow, a man possessing far 
more of the spirit of an antiquary, and who made such 
things his particular study, adopts the view that Lime- 
house is a corrupt spelling for Lime-host, or Lime-hurst ; 
the latter of which denotes a plantation or a place of 
lime-trees. John Norden, in 1592, rather earlier than 
Stow, gives the more usual explanation, and, as we have 
seen, refers to the lime-kilns. These lime-kilns are very 
ancient, and must have existed for 450 years.” 

The reference to Limehouse by Norden men- 
tioned previously seems to be the insertion of the 
name in his map. (See the Account of Millwall, §c., 
pp- 12, 108.) There is a good plan of Limehouse 
in Gascoyne’s Survey of Stepney, 1703 — a large 
map of the old pa of Stebonheath. The plate 
comprising the Limehouse section was a few years 
since at the Town Hall of the parish, and I have 
an impression (modern of course) taken from it. 
This is what I was told on the spot. 3B. H.C. 


S. Decnarmes, Lonpon (3 S. vii. 133.) — 
Mr. Simon De Charmes, the eminent watch- 
maker, flourished about the beginning of the last 
century. He built a house at Hammersmith, 
which is now called Grove Hall (at present unoc- 
cupied). The estate contained about twenty-five 
acres. About 1730 his son, David De Charmes, 
resided here, and was buried in the churchyard, 
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in which is now a gravestone to the memory of | back, which he holds by a string in his right hand, 


Mr. David De Charmes (probably the son of the | while he holds one such in his left hand. The 
last named), who died March 15, 1783, aged fifty- | lines below are,— 
six years. John De Charmes, Esq., died July 15, | 


1801, sged forty-seven years. Mrs. Ann De 
Charmes, relict of the above, died Nov. 20, 1812, 
aged eighty years. Also Mrs. Mary Ann De 
Sailly, daughter of David and Ann De Charmes, 
who died March 24, 1822. 


The estate referred to | 


has passed through several possessors during the | 


present century, but Mrs. Mary Ann De Charmes, 
wife of David De Charmes, enjoyed an annuity of 
200/., payable out of the property, to her death, 
which occurred in the month of July, 1856. It is 
said (Faulkner’s Hist. of Hammersmith) that the 
ancestor of this family came to England at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Sut 
Ido not find the name in the Lists of Foreign 
Protestants and Aliens settled in England between 
1618 and 1688, edited by Wm. Durrant Cooper, 
Esq., F.S.A., for the Camden Society, in 1862. 
Isaac des Camps obtained letters of denization in 
1684. Joun MAcLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

Cotours in Heratpry (3 8. vi. 394, 480; 
vii. 102.) —I have seen some woodcuts in an old 
German work, The Council of Constance, published 
early in the sixteenth century, in which the dis- 
tinction between metal and tincture was given b 
white for the first, and black for the second. It 
would be interesting to trace the commencement 
of this mode of distinction. It would probably 
date from the invention of block printing. Z. Z. 


Hays or Error (3" 8. vii. 84.)—If H. will 
carefully read over my article on the Hays of 
Errol, he will find it perfectly correct. Sir David 
de Haya de Erroll, who commenced the existing 
Tabill about 1346, says that many names of his 
ancestors were wanting from the time of the battle 
of Luncarty, pecccixxx., to his commencement 
of the Tatil in 1346. James Davipson. 

Bowness. 

Crrvoxine (3S, vi. 512.)—I have impressions 
of two engravings, in large folio, of the street 
cries of some Italian city. They are on copper, 
apparently by different artists, and seem to be 
from the sixteenth century, or the first half of the 
seventeenth. In both the figures of the cries are 
arranged in five long lines, eight or nine figures in 
each line. The one unsigned has forty-three criers, 
each with a descriptive cry, a couplet in Italian 
below. The other has the engraver’s monogram 
at the lower corner on the right, but it is very 
faint, apparently Mn, which I cannot identify. It 
has forty-one such cries and criers, with similar 
couplets in Italian at the foot of each. The third 
in the third line is a man selling crinolines, ex- 
actly as we see them in our shop windows. He 
has three of these hateful objects slung on his 


“Correte o donne che hauete i puscini 
A comprar questi belli nostri crini.” 


Am I right in translating this — 
“ Who will my fine new crinnies try ! 
Come, girls with child, make haste to buy!” 
If so, and if they were properly designed to 
hide pregnancy, and supposing that these abomina- 


| tions must still be used, might they not be brought 





back to their original moderate size, and confined 


| to their original mock-modest object ? 


GroreE STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Town Crerx’s Signature (3 S. vii. 136.) — 
The clerks of assize of the various circuits, and 
several officers of the courts of justice, sign by 
their surnames only the various writs which they 


Y 


issue. i. 


YoRKSHIRE Porr (3" S. vi. 389.)— Why a 
eS a ? Has the author ever been iden- 
tified? My copy is in 8vo, and has the following 
title: — 

“ Pecunia obediunt Omnia. Money masters all things: 
or, Satyrical Poems, shewing the Power and Influence of 
Money over all Men, of what Profession or Trade soever 
they be. To which are added, A Lenten Litany, by Mr. 
Cc d, a Satyr on Mr. Dryden, and several other modern 
Translators; also, a Satyr on Women in general ; to- 
gether with Mr. Oldham’s Character of a certain Ugly 
Old P—. 

“*Tho’ Jews, Turks, Christians, different tenets hold, 

Yet all agree in idolizing gold.’ 

“Printed and sold by the Booksellers of London and 

Westminster, 1698.” 


The poem has no merit as such, but it contains 
many valuable illustrations of the social and do- 
mestic manners of the seventeenth century, par- 
ticularly among the lower and trading orders. 
This edition has first two pages of poetry, “To 
the Reader.” The following recommendatory 
verses are signed not in full but with initials only. 
Those by R. J. are “To his Honoured Kins- 
man,” not “ Uncle,” as in Mr. Harstonr’s copy. 

Section Lxxxv., “On Booksellers,” p. 58, in my 
copy, commences thus: — 


“The Bookseller for ready cash will sell 
For as small profit as other traders will ; 
But then you must take special care, and look 
You no new title have to an old book ; 
For they new title pages often paste 
Unto a book which purposely is plac’d, 
Setting it forth to be th’ second edition, 
Or third, or fourth, with ’mendments and addition ; 
But when you come for to peruse and look, 
You will not find one word in all the book 
Put either in or out, no, nor amended, 
For that’s a thing that never was intended 
By the author; but when a book begins to fail, 
This is their trick to quicken up the sale. 
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And if a new edition comes indeed, 

From all th’ old books they have, they then with speed 

rhe title-pages oft pluck out and tear, 

And new ones in their places fixed are; 

Then have the confidence to put to sale 

Such books for new they know are old and stale ; 

And th’ buyer thus, if he does not descry, 

Will have a cheat put on him purposely.” 

All the rest of this severe but true description 
is well worth reading. Many curious words occur 
throughout the book. The last section, No. CLXXVL., 
“The Epilogue,” is only of two lines : — 

“My Muse is tir’d, so has no more to say, 

Sut that Pecunia obediunt omnia.” 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Haunted London. By Walter Thornbury. 
by F. W. Fairholt. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Horace Walpole praised St. Foix’s Rues de Paris, and 

proposed to write a book on London of the same charac- 

ter. What Walpole proposed Mr. Thornbury, who claims 
to be the Old Mortality of bygone London, has accom- 
plished for the western part of it; and starting from 

Temple Bar, and walking westward until he turns up 

St. Martin’s Lane, he returns by Long Acre and Drury 

Lane to Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and as he leads us with him, 

points out “the legendary houses, the great men’s birth- 

places, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdoms, and 
the battle-fields of old factions.” He tells us how “the 
tombs of great men, in the chinks of which nettles have 
grown undisturbed ever since the Great Fire, are now 
being uprooted ;” and “how busily Time, the destroyer 
and improver, is working—erasing tombstones, blotting 
out names on street-doors, battering down narrow streets, 
and effacing one by one the memories of the good, the 
bad, the illustrious, and the infamous.” The book over- 
flows with anecdotical gossip; and as Mr. Thornbury is 
scrupulous in quoting his authorities, and indexing his 
facts, he has produced a volume which will make all 
who read it look anxiously for its successors. One word 


more in justice to Mr. Fairholt, whose drawings on wood | 


from the old prints of London add alike to the value and 
interest of the book. 


A Famous Forgery; being the Story of the Unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd. “By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

The story of Dr. Dodd—his strange career, his wretched 
crime, his melancholy death, the great moralist’s inter- 
ference in his behalf, the apparent indisposition of Lord 
Chesterfield to save his unfortunate tutor from the penalty 
of his misdeeds—furnish Mr. Fitzgerald with materials 
for a very readable little volume; in which the principal 


incidents of Dr. Dodd’s career are so illustrated by contem- | 


porary gossip, as to bring them very vividly before the 
reader. 
some ligh 
Walpok ° 
Bibliotheca Americana : 
Manuscripts, Maps, Engravings, 
traita, ill ustrative of the History and Geography of North 
and South America, &c., on Sale. By J. Russell Smith. 
Though it is not our practice to call attention to Book- 
ller’s nerally, the present, containing as it 


t upon the terrible insinuation thrown out by 


a Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. [arts 





Illustrated | 


We wish Mr. Fitzgerald had been able to cast | 


| von raz Eprron should be ada 


and Engraved Por- | 


3. VIL. Marcu 4, 65, 


does nearly seven thousand articles relating to America, 
certainly claims recognition as a valuable contribution to 
American Bibliography. 


We are glad to see that Messrs. Longman announce a 
new edition of Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art, reconstructed and greatly extended, to adapt it 


| to the present state of knowledge. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for os purpose: — 

*e* The book ti a copy of Trwvar's Rarm for 
sale—vide“ N.& Q: ” Pat Nith, | is pequested to send his full ad- 
dress, as money and — have ~~ returned by Post Office, to Mr. 
J. W. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, 37th Regiment, Dover. 





zs pv Vieox xt Noovaav Testament, par G.C.T. “A Lyon: 
ir Estienne Michel m.oixxan. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Free 
P 


Tar Araes mom from the First Number to the end of the year 1831. 
Antaropotooicat Review. -! 1,2, and 3. (ls. each will be given.) 
Ancamotocia. Vol. XXXVI. Part II. 
JocRNAL OF THE yooh Association. Nos. 2—12. (ls. each 
will be given.) 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Gaane's Serrvacrxt. Last Volume. 
Wanted by Rev. £. Knowles, Abbey Hill, Kenilworth. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Wm. Prynne's Brief Survey and Censure of Mr. Cozen's 
@ coarse tirade aguinst the Collection 
prelate, John Cusin, the lea: 


F. W. C. 
cogenizing Devotions, 1628, 4to, és 
of Private Devotions by that socmeent 
Bishop of Durham. See Kippis's ritannica, iv. 282. ° 


JI. 8. The writers in the Tyre nade were a, Bowden; 
y, Keble; &, Newman; «, Wilberforce; ¢, Williams. Vide 
ist 5S. ix. 407. 

F. J. Sraxusa. SZither of the following works may be consulted for @ 
description of the manners, customs, 4c. of the English : : Craik and Mac- 
y amet 's Pictorial History of England, 8 vols. imp. 8vo, 1849; or Charles 

Knight's Popular History of England, 8 vols. 8vo. 3. 13s. 6d. 

Ivquinnn. We believe the best collection for a history of the Audley 
Samily (the Towe: hets) has been compiled by Mr. John Tuckett, of 66, Great 
R Street, Bloomsbury. 

Groner J. Coorzn. Dr. Hawtrey, late Provost of Eton died on Jan’ 
27, 1862. A short notice of Forshall and Madden's edition of Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Bible appeared in” N. & Q."’ ist 8. ii. 501. 


of a eeed We cannot discover any remarks on Rev. xviii. 13, im 


Fi routes 
« S,/ & Q.” 


W.H. The arms of Barton Holyday, as recorded by Wood, were— 
Sabie three helmets close argent, in the centre point a fleur-de-lys or, 
within a border engrailed af the second. 

Worasovse Cuartars.—Uaren Rusoro will find a list of these 
cials in the Poor Law Union Almanack, published by C. Knight of Fi 
Street. 

Replies to other Correspondents in our nect number. 


Eanarom.—In our last number, p. 155, col. i. line 10, for “ Dreuthe” 
read“ Drenthe.” 


A Reading 5 4 for ae hetding Oe ved the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 


ready,and may be lers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the oo for ls. 8d. 
*x* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all pepe and Newsmen. 
lished at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrury Pants. Subscription for Romeme Copete Sor 
Siz forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half= 
yearly Iwpex) is lis. 4d., which Pay be paid by Post Office Order, 
at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittsam G. Sacrem, 32, 
/etuixoron Srager, Sraanp, Wc .C., where also ali Communications 
addr essed. 
“Nores & Qventzs” is le peatetered for transmission abroad. 


“Nores anv Qoenius” is 


More Cvazs or Corps, Asramas, ann Covous ay Da. Lococn's Pot- 
MONIC Warens. From Mr. H. Armstrong. Chemist, Church Street, 
Preston. —“ Of elderly people, numbers have obtained the greatest 
benefit from them; many with the first or second box. To the greatest 
invalid I can recommend them with confidence, having seen the most 
magical effects —_~ by them on coughs, hoarseness, an 1 a —— 
of breathing." They have ar e. Price ls. i\d 9d. an 
4s. 6 per box. Sold by all drugyi 











